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The Writer of the Law Dialogues may be affured, they fhall be care- 
fully attended to. 






W. B. Will foon be convinced of the Eftimation in which we hold his 
Poctry.—The firft Piece will appear in the Supplement to this Year. 














O. P. 2, Has our Thanks for his Offer, and from his Style we have 
no Doubt of his Abilities. But our Arrangement precludes us com 
plying with an Effential Part of his Propofal. 


Arifiarchus is inadmiffable. 
Medicus fam, is in the fame Predicament. 
Olivia may have her E/fay on Love, whenever the chufes to fend for it. 


Extraé by Amicus, who fent the Three Charaéters from Hayley, fhall 
be attended to. 


The Hints offered by Holt, do not come within our Plan. 


The Three Effays from the Morning Chronicle merit Approbation, and we 
fall take the firft Opportunity of inferting the firft.—The others being 
Temporary are precluded, 


Mifs in ber Teens, in our Opinion had beft wait till the is at full Age.— 
We do not however pretend to prefcribe for young Ladies in her ticklifh 


\ 


Situation. She is the beft Judge of her ewn Patience, and Conftitution, 
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Histories of the Téte-a-Téte 
annexed; or, Memoirs of The 
TREACHEROUS FRIEND, aad 
the UNGRATEFUL WIFE. 


(No. 34, 35-) 


ROM anceftry neither the hero 
EF nor the heroine of thefe Me- 
moirs have aught to boaft. The rela- 
tives of Mr. S——— are to be found 
among the lower order of mechanics; 
his grandfather was of that trade 
which all other trades affect to de- 
fpife, he was a Taylor, and the father 
of Mrs, P. was a Barber—which as 
a punning wit ebferved, may natu- 
rally account for the junction be- 
tween the xerdle and the pole. 

But this worthlefs pair cannor pal- 
liate their offence from the meannefs 
of their origin. Honefty is to be found 
ia every fituation, and perhaps their 
forefathers, were they to vifit the 
earth, would blufh more for the vices 
of their fucceffors than for their own 
indigence. Befides, both Mr, S. and 








Mrs. P. had the benefit of a liberal 
education, and had their miods 
been fufceptible of generous fenti- 
meuts, would have repelled the 
meanne{s and treachery with which 
they ungratefully treated a friend 
and benefactor, 

Mr. S. is the fon of a fuccefsful 
adventurer, who by contracts made 
an immenfe fortune in India, and 
returned to this country loaded with 
wealth, and inflated with pride, 
{corning all thofe who were poor, 
and denying affiftance and protection 
even to his neareft relations. His 
fon he provided for by a commiffion 
in the dragoons, with an additional 
allowance to his pay, and in this 
fituatien he became acquainted in the 
family of his brother officer capt. P. 

Captain P. by birth, education, 
and manners is a gentleman. In 
perfonal qualifications the comparifon 
between him and S. is ** Hyperion 
to a Satyr.”—-He married for love ; 


| and until Mr. S. deftroyed his do- 
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mettic felicity lived with his wife in 
a ftate of enviable happinefs. 

Comparing other acts of treachery 
with the villainous condué& of MrsS. 
many will appear virtuous. His con- 
duct did not refult from impetuous 
luft, but cool deliberate {port : it was 
not his paffion, but his vanity he 
fought to indulge. The wretch who 
ftimulated by ‘luft, and abandoned 
by reafon, commits a rape, may be 
compared to a beaft; but the man 
who under the matk of amity feduces 
the wife of a friend, deferves no bet- 
ter epithet thap villain. 

Mr. P. repofed an implicit con- 
fidence in Mr. S——: he loved his 
wife with his foul, and never enter- 
tained the fmalleft fufpicion of sher 
virtue ; but he had taken a ferpent 
to his bofom, and was sbeveiehalty 
ftung by the reptile. 

The artful defigns of Mr. S. were 
undoubtedly affifted by the unfufpi- 
cious ¢onduét of Mr. P. + His wife 
was advifed to take the air in a car- 
riage, and he entrufled her to the 
care of his falfe friend.—It was on 
thefe occafions he infinuated the poi- 
fon of infidelity into her bofom.—It 
was on thefe occafions he ruined the 
i of che hufband, who received 

im on his return with the files of 
friendfhip and hofpitality. 

It is probable that the furrender 
of Mrs. P’s virtue took place before 
her elopement, as the fact of adul- 
tery proved upon the trial is attended 
by circumitances, and a declaration 
on the part of the lady that gave 
evidence of former familiarity. For 
her fake, it may be prefumed that 
her paramour availed himfelf of fome 
unfortunate opportunity, and that 
having tranfgreffed, fhe dared not 
tace her injured hufband ; for if infi- 
delity was premeditated, nothing can 
be offered tn excufe, or even in pal- 
liation of her crime. 


To the trial, publifhed io this 


Magazine, we refer our reader for | 
he facts which appeared 3 f, | 
the facts which appeared in proof, 

i 


H,ftories of the Téte-a-Téte. 








and we think none of them will re- 
gret the juft refentment of the court 
and jury, who by exemplary damag<s 
punifhed the delmquent: and on this 
occafion every honeft man mutt re. 
gret, that the crime of adultery, 
though attended by the vileft trea- 
chery, is not in the eye of the 
Englifh law an offence of a criminal 
nature, cognizable in the temporal 
courts, but only punifhable by the 
fpiritual jurifdiction; for furely to 
alienate a woman’s affections from 
her hufband, to defile her perfon, to 
corrupt her mind, and to difhonour 
his bed, is a crime much more pre- 
judicial to fociety than to rob him 
of every other poffeffion. 

A man’s wife may be deemed no 
lefs his property than his money ; 
and if fhe be the wife of his choice, 
may be confidered as the moft valu- 
able of his poffeflions ; an attempt 
therefore to rob him of fo inetti- 
mable an enjoyment, is far more 
criminal than to deprive him of his 
money. He mutt have but’a faint 
experience of conjugal endearments, 
and muft indeed, be totally loft to 
all fenfe of honour, who does not rate 
his wife’s affe€tions and fidelity at a 
value above all pecuniary price. 





Te THEATR E., 
Number CCX XX. 
OTHELLO. 


MR: Kemble’s attempt at this charac- 

ter was an experiment which proved 
his deficiency.—It was in truth a pro- 
fanation of the author. In Defdemona, 
Mrs. Powel enlightened the fcene ; her 
acting was juft, natural, and pathetic, 
her drefs characteriftic, and well fancied. 





The HYPOCRITE. 


That dal unentertaining comedy has 
been brought forward at Drury Lane, 
to give, as we fuppofe, mifs Farren an 

oppose 
















































































The Theatre. 


opportunity of fhewing, in the character 
ot Charlotte her fuperiority over Mrs. 
Abington—and this fhe did in an emi- 
nent degree, particularly in thole fcenes 
which required the appearance of youth 
and beauty. 


Sennen, 


Jane SHORE. 


In the heroine of this play Mrs. Pope 
has long been celebrated. In Alicia, few 
actrefles, except Mrs. Crawford, have 
ever pleafed. To thefe exceptions mifs 
Brunton’s moft excellent ating is to be 
added. The mad fccnes were incom- 
parable. 





:% 
The TOUCHSTONE. 


This Pantomime, when it firft came 
out, was a favourite with the town. To 
what then are we to impute its failure 
now? Are we become more faftidious 
than formerly ; or can a lapfe of twelve 
years have fo materially contributed to 
the refinement of the public tafte ? 

We mean not to detract from the 
merits of the prefent performers who 
have appeared in this Pantomime ; but, 
as originally caft, it had certainly fupe- 
rior claims to the favour of the public. 
That fair, but unfortunate Syren, Mrs. 
Cargill, then mils Brown, Wewitzer, 
and Lee Lewes, gave their talents to its 
fupport.” The latter was long diftin- 
guifhed as the Prince of Motly Heroes ; 
and inthe Touchftone, it waswell known, 
and may {till be remembered, that the 
moft pointed ftrokes of wit were Lee 
Lewes’s own—and with thofe, ever new 
and varied, he enlivened it almolt every 
different reprefentation. 

Perhaps with fuch aid, it might ftill 
pleafe ; but in its prefent ftate, we ap- 
prehend that the Touchftone will not 
ftand the teft. The proceffion is much 
too long ; it becomes infupportably tire- 
fome, and we are inclined to think, that 
an exhibition of the kind has a tendency 
to degrade the theatre too nearly to the 
level of Sadler’s Wells. 


on, 


The CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

This comedy was commanded by their 
Majefties—-who were accompanied to 
the theatre by the three elder princefles-— 


Ma 
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and what is extremely gratifying to the 
true friends of the houfe of Brunfwick, 
the prince of Wales and duke of York, 
came privately to the theatre, foon after 
the play commenced and after views 





fing their majelties and the royal filters, 


from behind the fcencs, their royal high- 
nefies repaired to Mr, Harris’s private 
box, and remained there during the per- 
formance. 

King’s Lord Ogleby is, moft un- 
doubtedly, of all others on the flage, the 
character moft admired by his majefty ; 
and the comedian’s performance was 
fuch as to reflect credit on the royal 
tafle—Farren refumed his part of fir 
John Melvil, and played it with energy 
and effect; but C. Powell’s Canton ftill 
continues a draw-back on the perfor- 
mance. 

In the farce, Quick’s Barnaby Brittle 
retained its ufual whimficality; and Mrs. 
Mattocks, in Mrs. ‘Brittle, was deferv- 
edly applauded. 

The reception which their majefies 
met with from a loyal and adoring peo- 
ple, when they laft appeared in public, 
had been unequalled for its applauding 
tranfport, and tumultuous joy. 

This night afforded another opportu- 
nity for the gratification of unbounded 
loyalty aud affectionate zeal. 

When his majefly entered, the loudeft 
plaudits burft from every quarter. The 
vocal performers of the theatreadvanced, 
and fung the anthem. The whole houfe, 
as if infpired by one foul, and pofleffing 
one voice, vociferoufly joined in chorus. 
The anthem was loudly and repeatedly 
encored. 

The king appeared in high health and 
fvirits, and the queen, f{miling gracioufly 
around her, charmed the eye and heart 
of every admiring beholder. 

The lovcly countenances of the prin- 
ceffes, were as ufnal, arrayed in imiles 
of winning affability and captivating 
condefcenfion. 

Owing to the court mourning, the 
dreffes pre‘ented no variety to the eye. 

Her majelly wore a profulion of jewels 
in her hair, and, as well as the two 
younger princefles, had on a bandeau of 
black velvet, fludded with diamonds, 
the effect of which was beautiful. The 
princefs royal had om a white one, like- 
wife filled with diamonds. 

In the king’s bex were the toarquis 





of Salifbery (lord Chaniberiain), lord 
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The Theatre. 


Dover (gold fick}, .attendants upon the 


kin 
The ucen was attended by the coun- 
tefs of Ploldernefe, the earl of Aylef- 
bury, &c. 

‘Lhe houfe contained the chief part of 
the nobility and fathionable world at 
prefent ia town. 

At the conclufion of the farce, the an- 
therm was again twice repeated, and 
their majefties then retired, amidft the 
acclamation and plaudits of the audience 
—acclamations burfting from the volun- 
tary impulfe of loyalty to the beft of 
fovereigns, and affection for the beft of 
men. 

Such are the triumphs which the king 
of Britain boafis—He lives enthroned in 
the hearts of his people—and how, be- 
fore the unbounded tranfports of their 
affeftion, muft fade the recorded tri- 
umph of ancient Rome: 





The Force of Fasuion, 


A comedy under this title, the author 
unknown, has been acted twice, but 
probably will never make a third ap- 
pearance. 


The Dramatis Perfone: 


Sir Charles Dormer, Mr. Farren. 
Montford, Mr. Harley. 
Sediey, Mr. Lewis. 
Lord Lapwing, Mr. Bernard. 
William, Mr. Rvder, 
james, Mr. Macready. 
Mits Julia Montford, Mrs. Achmet. 
Mifs Danby, Mrs. Bernard. 
And Lady Dormer, Mrs. Pope. 


_ Of the fable the following is the out- 
line :——«=Julia Montford, whofe father 
is f{uppofed to have been killed in India, 
s left under the guardianhhip of Sedley, 
who had been the ward and pupil of ber 
father. ‘This young man, with the beft 
principles and propentities, is led aftra 
by the common-place raillery, and. ftill 
more by the fafhionable rxample of his 
triend Sir Charles Dormer. His private 
conduct is marked by reitude of gene- 
rofity, his public demeanour by frivolity 
and diffipation. He isa Wire Hypo- 
CRITE—the original tite of the piece— 
who ufes fimulation to conceal his vir- 
tues. 

Moxtford, returning from India, takes 


the name of Wilkins, and is, without | ing perio t. 





being known, the obferver of the drama. 
He finds Sedley led aftray by example, 
and his daughter in love, and finkin 
under her wounded fenfibility. He dif, 
covers Lady Dormer, who entertains a 
moft fafhionable difregard for her huf- 
band, liftening to the addrefles of Sedley, 
whom fhe has been at fome pains to 
feduce. 

The Force of Fajfhion is infectious, 
and therefore Sir Charles Dormer is dif- 
covered to meditate defigns on Mifs 
Montford, whom he propofles to feduce, 
through theaid of his agent, Mifs Danby, 
and they for that purpofe foment a dif- 
agreement between Sedley and the fup- 
pofed Wilkins, who is left the joint- 

uardian of Mifs Montford;~—a dif- 

onourable offer is made by Mifs Danby, 
as from Sedley to Wilkins, to incline 
the latter to relinquifh his truft, and is 
of courfe rejected with indignation. * 

A doubke aflignation is made between 
Lady Dormer and Sedley, and between 
Sir Charles and Milfs Montford, but 
without the confcioufnefs of the latter, 
at the houfe of Mifs Danby. Sir Charles 
arrives unexpectedly, and his lady re- 
ceives him in a mafk, and they are bro- 
ken in upon by Montford, in fearch of 
his daughter. Lady Dormer is by this 
means difcovered, and the circumftance 
gives birth to fome pleafant recrimina- 
tion. Sedley entering, is on the eve of 
quarrelling with the fuppofed Wilkins, 
when William, an old fervant, difcovers 
to the former, rhat the latter is no other 
than Montford, his guardian, his pro- 
teftor, and his friend. The remaining 
part of the fcene is direéted to general 
explanation; and the piece concludes 
with the union of Sedley and Mifs 
Montford. 

The dialogue is in general eafy and 
polithed ; but there were neither the 
charms of wit, nor the furprifes of no- 
velty. The attempts at what is termed 
point were rapid beyond endurance ; and 
the fituation of Lady Dormer, in the fifth 
act, was too familiar to the audience, too 
like what we have frequently feen, to 
occafion much furprife. There is, in 
feveral fcenes, much abufe of the pre- 
fent manners. The fyftem of the day 
is faid to be felf-intereft and infenfibility. 
We differ as to the faét; we believe 
that there exifts at prefent as much fen- 
timent and generofity as at any preced- 
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On the performance it will not be 
neceflary to dwell. Mrs. Pope and Mr. 
Ryder were the only perfons who feem- 
ed to think that the piece might be re- 
prefented a fecond time. The latter 
pourtrayed the old fervant with much 
force and effet. Mrs. Pope, in the 
gradual advances made to Sedley, was 
moft admirable. 

The comedy was prefaced by an in- 
different prologue, and followed by an 


epilogue, in which, though fpoken by. 
Mrs. Pope, we could find little to com- | 
mend. The only lines of effect were the | | fhe came under her tutelage. 


foliowing, viz. 


Of fafhion once France the example | 
fhew’d, 

And mimic nations all purfu’d the mode; | 

But we our modes now fend beyond | 
the fea, 

The good old Britifth fathion—¢o be free! 


Unfortunate Fugitive. 
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attend at places of public entertainment, 
where the was univertally admired. 
Grief is often the fource of fenfibility, 
a quality which however Elizabeth had 
imbibed from nature, and which had 
been increafed by education. It was the 


| precept of her father that to render others 
| happy was the firft duty of mankind, 


and produétive of the greateft bleffing 
the human mind could be acquainted 
with in this world, and he continually 


| practifed what he taught. 


Elizabeth’s aunt was a widow, when 
She had 
two fons, one at the univerfity of Ox- 
| ford, another, who had juft commenced 
| his ftudies for the profeifion of the law, 
‘aad was a ftudent of Lincoln’s Inn.— 
This youth was the youngefl, and re- 
| fided at the houfe of his mother. Having 


F } hourly opportunities to view the beau- 


| ties of his coufin, it would be ftrange 


“>? ae Seall give the remainder of |andeed, if he had not admired them, 
this months theairical report in the and having admired them, it would be 


Supplementary Magazine. 





The UNFORTUNATE FUGITIVE. 


| [Embellifhed with a beautiful En- 
graving. | 


| dill as extraordinary if kis admiration 


| had not grown into love. He became 


| the confidant of her forrows, which he 


daily ftudied to palliate, and he at length 
fucceeded in removing the fufferings of 


iher heart, by making it his own.—It 


furrendered involuntarily, and he was 


Fr Lzabeth was left an orphan at the } long in poffeffion of the ineflimable jewel 
age of fourteen years, her father and | before he knew it. 


mother dying within a few weeks of 
each other. She was entitled to a con- 
fiderable fortune, and her beauty from | 
her birth had been an object of admira- | 
tion. The mental qualifications of this | 
young lady were not leis pleating or lefs 
attracting than her perfonal charms. She 
was witty, yet *modeft, good-natured, 


free from affectation, and never out of 


temper. 

Elizabeth was born in Gloucefter- 
fhire, where her family lived in high 
refpeet. An aimt, who was married, 
and refided in London, as foon as the 


heard of her misfortune flew to her | 


affiftance, and removed her from the 
“feene of forrow that furrounded her, | 
and brought her to the capital. 


It was many months before the grief | i ing difappointment. 











Elizabeth had been above a year in 
the houfe of her aunt betore Ferdinand 
her elder coufin paid them a vifit. He 
had made a truant trip to the continent, 
and returned with a confiderable fhare 
of felf-importance and vanity. Ferdi- 
nand was proud of his fortune, of his 
learning, and perfonal accomplifhments. 
The fucceis which a command of money 
had given him among the frail.part of 
the tender fex, had created an opinion, 


; that no virtue could withftand his ad- 


dreffes, and no fooner bad the irrefift- 
ible influence of Elizabeth's beauty 
caught his attention than the flattering 
idea of attaching her affections inflated 
his vanity. 

But he foon experienced a mortify- 
The frivolity of 























which had impreffed the heart of this | his manners contrafted with the cautious 

amiable girl experienced any material | | refpect of his brother Frank produced a 
abatement, but youth and time at laft | comparifon ftrongly difadvantageous— 
rendered it fufceptible to amufement.— | he was a foil to his brother, and he foon 
Her aunt, who lived in fathionable life, | difcovered innumerable impediments to 
introduced the young mourner to variety | the conqueft he had believed certain, but 
of company, and prevailed on her to 'jealoufy now {imulated him to the pur- 
Luit, 
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536 The Unfortunate Fugitive. 


fuit, for he had difcovered that his bro- 
ther was a favoured lover. ° 

To enfure to his ungenerous pur- 
poles fuccefs, Ferdinand became an hy- 
pocrite in his conduct to Elizabeth; a 
traitor to his brother. A total alteration 
in manners was aflumed, virtuous love 
was the conftant topic of his conver- 
fation at home, while abroad he did 
every thing in his power to debaueh the 
morals of Frank, by introducing him 
as if accidentally into diffipated com- 
pany, and procuring friends to rally him 
on his change of difpofition in the pre- 
fence of his miftrefs. 

Having thus prepared the mind of 
Elizabeth to reccive impreffions to the 
prejudice of her lover, he contrivéd a 
fcheme for the purpofe of totally ruining 
him in her opinion. 

A party was made for the play on a 
night when it was impoffible for Frank 
to attend, and Ferdinand contrived that 
two women of the town fhould be placed 
behind Elizabeth, where, from previous 
inftruCtion they entered into converia- 
tion on the abfent youth. Elizabeth was 
accompanied by two ladies, a frigid old 
maid aud her niece, the latter of whom 
had a penchant for Ferdinand, the for- 
mer a hatred to all mankind for the neg- 
left they Mad fhewn to her. 

The proftitutes in their converfation 
deferibed poor Frank as a moft profli- 
wate character. “Holding private revels 
at his chambers, while in public he 
affumed a fanctified appearance, and 
one of them producing a miniature pic- 
ture, declared he had given it to her 
Within a few days. 

Mifs Rancour, the antiquated virgin, 
attended to this converfation with the 
utmolt fatisfa€tion ; every pain that tor- 

ured’ Flizabeth pleafed the old lady’s 
malign heart—and with a face at once 
iweet and four, fhe turned to the cour- 
tezany and begged to look at the picture. 

This was more than the con{pirators 
againft Frank had reafon to expect—it 
was a breach of decorum—but what is 
it that malignity will not attempt to 
fatisfy its villainous paffions ? 

The picture was handed to mifs Ran- 
cour, and fhe produced it to Elizabeth, 
who inftantly fainted. 

Ferdinand, who fat in a back row, 
watching the progrefs of his fcheme, 
now flew to the ladies, and conduted 
them home. 





It was impoffible for mifs Rancour to 
eonceal this event.—-It was impoffble 
for Elizabeth to difguife the anguith of 
her heart, and the refolved immediately 
on quitting the houfe, and retiring toa 
friend’s near Bath, entrufting the fecret 
only to a maid fervant -—- who commu- 
nicated it immediately to Ferdinand. 

Elizabeth’s aunt had a villa near Lon- 
don, where fhe had gone to, the day be- 
fore the adventure of the play, and here 
Elizabeth went the day after, under the 
pretence of feeing her. It was from this 
place fhe refolved to take. flight, and 
the waiting-maid was entruited to pro- 
cure a chaile. 

Ferdinand being acquainted with the 
fcheme, refolved upon intercepting the 
fair fugitive, and to carry her off to 
France ; he waited in a park through 
which fhe was to pafs, attended by a 
patty, who feifed her, when at fuch a 
diftance from the houfe that her cries 
could not be heard. 

She was in the arms of the ravifhers 
when a voice.defired them to defift, and 
the inftant her lover appeared with a 
drawn fword—a fcuffle enfued—fhe was 
refcued—her affailants fled, but her pro- 
tector was wounded. 

With much difficulty they gained the 
houfe, the wound which Frank received 
being in the thigh, and a violent fever 
was the confequence. 

The refentment of Elizabeth fled, the 
inftant fhe was fenfible of her lover’s 
danger. She attended him as often as 
delicacy would admit, and he foon found 
means to clear away the calumny of the 
courtezans. The miniature had been 
done from a large portrait which Ferdi- 


| nand had privately fhéwn to the painter. 


Ilis coming to the Villa, was owing to 
Elizabeth’s abfence from town—he heard 
there of her illnefs, and flew on the wings 
of love to fee her. , 
A marriage with the woman of his 
heart would have been the confequence 
of Frank’s recovery.—But, alas ! it pro- 
duced ‘a mortification, and in a few 
weeks his noble fpirit afcended into 
Heaven.—Ferdinand went to France, 
where he remains a voluntary exile, in 
continual repentance, and without hope 
of pardon. Elizbeth, after fuffer- 
ing a feries of illnefs, foon became lof 
to the world and to herfelf, fhe is now 

a melancholy maniac, 
An 
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An accuraie Deferip 
before its late Den 


ner of treaiing the Prifoners. 
{ Tranfi Pe: a fro 72 > f ec French.) 
( Concluded from p. 508.) 


HREE doors, one beyond another, 
are fhut fpon eac h prifoner. ‘The 
noife of bolts, locks, and keys is ter- 
rible. 
carrying the prifoners their meals, and 
taking away the remains, which are his 
own profit. 
The aliment of the prifoners is regu- 
lated by a rate proportional to their 


quality. ‘Chere are claffes of fifty livres 


per diem (princes), of thirty livres, of 


twenty, of ten, of five, and of three.— 
‘The loweft is of two livres, ten fous ; 
this is the rate for yalets and attendants. 
In thele are comprehended wathin 
candle ; wood for fuel is a f 
ticle. 

The kitchen is 
cook, who is the 


Ife has under Tih 

and a hewer of wood. All the difhes 
are fcantily provided, and ill-drefled.— 
‘Lhis is the governor’s co!d mine, whofe 
income is augmented 1 proportion to 
the bad fare of the prifoners. Befides 
theie immente profits, the governor has 
a hundred and fifty livres per diem, for 
fifteen fuppoled p pri lo mers, at ten livres 
each, without prejudice to the daily rates 
of actual prifoners. ‘J hefe hundred and 
filty livres. are a fupplementary revenue, 
or indemnification. I’o this are frequently 


ituities. 
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parate ar- 


anes by a mafter 
fteward. 
a cook, a fcullion, 
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added yy lerable or 

On ii 
a igs a and an ry on 
meager davs, a foup, a difh of fith, and 
two entrées. In the 
days, they have a flice of roaft meat, a 
ragout, and a falad; on meager days, a 
plate of eggs, and one of vegetables. 
The variations in the 
five to ten livres are 
‘They confift of haifa contfu 
en, a pigeon, a leveret 
bage, or fome lit 
each article of w 
fous. 

On Sundays, the 
a flice of boile: i veal u 
beef, and four petits patés; the fupper 
a flice of roaft meat v-beef, veal, or 
mutton) a fma! I dith of haricot in which 
Dec. 1789. 
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A turnkey has the charge of 
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| as flat and very bad. 


ifupper, a plate of eggs with 

































bones and turnips abound, and a falad. 
The oil they give turns the ftomach: it 
is only fit for lamps. The fuppers on 
fleth days sare uniform. On Mondays, 
inftead of the four patés is a haricot.— 
On Tuefdays, at noon, a faufage, pigs 
yettitoes, or a thin pork fteak. On 
Wednefdays, a {mall tart, either half- 
done or burned. On Thurfdays, two 
little mutton fleaks. On Fridays, at 
dinner, half a young carp fried or ftew- 
ed, flinking ray, cod with butter and 
muftard, or fome dry fried fith, with 
fome vegetables, or a plate of eggs. At 
brown 
butter, or @ da tripe, and fpynnage with 
water or milk. Saturday is a repetition: 
and on Sunday the invariable round re- 
commences. 

On the days of St. Louis, St. Martin, 


|and Epiphany, all the prifoners have 


an augmentation of their allowance, 
which confifts of half a roafted chicken, 
or a pigeon. On Carnival Monday they 
have a little tart. 

Each prifoner has a pound of bread 
and a bottle of wine a day. ‘The wine 
The defert is an 
apple, a bifcuit, fome dry almonds and 


| railins lightly itrewed on the bottom of 


a plate, fome cherries, gooleberries, or 
plums in the feafon. ‘The fervice is 
commonly pewter. Sometimes leave is 
obtained to be ferved in earthen ware, 
with a filver fpoon and If any 
one complains of the badnels of the 
victuals, fome change is made for a few 
days, but the complainant fuffers for it 
in fome other refpect There is no 


fork. 


| twelve fous(lixpenny lords nary, in which 


rs have daily | 


one 1s not hotter ferved than at the 
? 


saf- 


tile. In general, the table kept there is 


evening, on fiefh | 


| {pection over 
| to the governor alone. 





very bad, the foup without flrength, 
the provifions of the worft quality, and 

ill dreffed. All this contributes much 
to ruin the health of the prifoners. 

The officers of the ftaff have no in- 
the kitchen: this belongs 
Some prifoners 
have obtained permiffion from the police 
to be ferved by a cook out of the caftle, 
but this cofts three times as much a3 in 
the city. 

Common prifoners have five billets of 
wood a day to burn in winter ;.shofe 
who are recommended have as much as 
they pleafe. Many have attendants, 
whole pay is twenty fous a day and 
board Lsfides. 
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There are only four turnkeys to the 
eight towers. Their name of Porte- 
cleffs (key-bearers) is given on account 
of the monftrous bunches of keys they 
carry, there being five great ones to a 
fingle chamber. 

At the time of meals, an armed fen- 
tinel is at the foot of each tower. Du- 
ring mafsa fentinel is at the chapel! door, 
who is not pofted till the prifoners are 
entered, and is removed before they 
come out. 

bg laff confills of a governor, whofe 
place, befides his appointments from the 
cai is worth above forty thoufand 
livres a “tar in profits on dieting the 
prifoners; a king’s heutenant, whole 
commiffion is fixty thoufand livres, for 
which he receives five thoufand livres a 
year; a major at four thoufand livres a 
year; an adjutant at fifteen hundred ; 
and a furgeon at twelve hundred, who 
makes great pro fit of medicines, fur- 
nifhed at the king's expence. The phy- 
fician lives out of the prifon, and has 
an apartment in the caflle of the Thu- 
illeries. 

It is not above thirty vears that things 
have been on this foo iN r. Formerly the 
governor, and king’s lieutenant were 
the only officers in the nomination of 
the king. ‘The others were named by 
the gavernor, who might difplace them 
at his pleafure. “Chey had under them 
archers ot the free companies, burghers 
paid | by the governor for the guard of 
the calle. M. « VArgenfon fubflituted 
to thefea Raff, with a company of in- 
valids of one hundred men, which has 
two captains and one leutenant. The 
private foldiers are clothed, provided 
with lmen, fhoes, falt, candle, and fire- 
wood, and have ten fous aday. ‘The 
fervice is hard. Lhe men cannot lie 
abroad without leave from the governor. 
Several obtain it, and the others perform 
the duty of the abtentces, who give them 
half their pay. None of the 
can dine abroad without leave, or lie 
abroad without a written permiffion from 
the miniffer. 

In the day: time, befides the five fen- 
tinels of the gates, thcre is one at the 
outer gate of the cattle, in order to keep 

olf mquilitive perfons who might {top to 
view the entrance only. 

Lhe major has the charge of the pen. 
All the correfpondence and accounts 
belong to him. He draws up accouats 
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every month, and fends duplicates of 
them to the minifter in whofe depart- 


‘ment is the city of Paris, to the comp- 


troller-general of the finances, and to 
the lieutenant-general of the police.— 
Thefe accounts contain the number, the 
names of all the prifoners, and the efli- 
mate of expences. ‘J his officer receives 
the money from the comptroller-gene- 
ral, and makes the payments. The 
general expence, communibus annis, 
amounts to more than one hundred 
thoufand livres. 

The caftle is encompaffed by a ditch 
about one hundred and twen ty feet wide. 
It is dry, except after great inundations 
of the Seine, and abundant rains. ‘The 
ditch is furrounded with a wall of fixty 
feet high, to which is fixed a wooden 
gallery with a baluftrade, which runs 
round the whole circuit of the ditch 
— the cafile. This is called the 

ounds. Two ftaircafes to the right and 
lett in front of the grand ; guard lead to 
thefe rounds. Sentinels are placed here 
day and night, who walk about con- 
tinually, and examine if the prifoners 
make any attempt to efcape. During 
the night, four fentinels at a time are 
ftationed on thefe rounds. ‘The officers 
and ferjeants take their rounds every 
quarter of an hour, and by their qué 
vive affure themfelves that all the fen- 
tinels are awake. Each has his ap- 
pointed inftant of going his rounds. All 
have pieces of copper numbered and 
perforated, which they flide upon a pin, 
the bafe of which is fixed into the bot- 
tom of a padlocked box, fuch as is ufed 
in garrifoned towns. ‘This box is car- 
ried every morning to the ftaff-oflicers, 
who open it, examine the order of the 
copper pieces, and thereby judge of the 
exacinefs or defect. of the rounds.— 
At the fame time an account is given to 
the king’s lieutenant and major, of all 
that has been feen, heard, or obferved 
during the night. <All! that has pafled 
within or without is reported, and ex- 


_ actly written down. 
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this bell, 


Nicht and day, the fentinel within 
the caftle rings a bell every hour, to 
give notice that he is awake. Befides 


one is rung on the rounds 
every qnarter of an hour in the meht- 
time. Guard is mounted at eleven in 
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the morning. The tattoo is beat at 
evening in winter, and at 
The bridges are drawn 

vp 


nine in the 
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up between ten and eleven in the even- 
ing. All is opened, at any hour, when 
an order arrives from the king. 

The principal chaplain of the Baftile 
has a falary of twelve hundred livres. 
He fays mais every day at nine in the 
morning. ‘here are two fub-chaplains, 
who have oaly four hundred livres a 
year each. ‘They fay mafs only on Sun- 
day s and holidays, one at ten, the other 
between twelve and one. This laft mafs 
is properly the governor’s ; the prifone rs 
do not attend it, unlefs they are privi- 
leged. Befide the chay plain and fub- 
chaplains, there is a cular confeffor, 
who has nine hundred livres a year.— 
The old domeftics who have retired, 
have penfions. 

This fortrefs is capable of containing 
forty prifoners in feparate apartments. 
W hen they are numerous, they have 
neceffarily lefs s liberty of wal iking. 

Without the c aftle, t towards the fu- 
burbs of Saint Antoine, is a large baftion 
detached from the body of the cafile. 
This was formerly one of the bulwarks 
of the ancient eritrance of Paris. It is 
planted with trees, and made into a 
garden. ‘The gate of the way leading 
to it is between the towers du Trefor 
and de la Comt.. 

On the left of the Baftile is the gate 
Saint Antoine. This is flanked by a 
baition parallel to that which is now the 

caftle garden. 

The lieutenant-general of the police 
of' Paris, is the fub-delegate of the mi- 
niltry for the department of the Baftile. 
He has under him a titular commilflary, 
who is called the commiflary of the 
Battile. He has a fixed falary for draw- 
ing up what are called inftructions, but 
he does not do this excl fively. He has 
ho iifpection nor function but in cafes 
where he receives orders; the reafon of 
which is, that all that is done in this 
caftle is arbitrary. 

Every prifoner on coming to the Baf- 
tile has an inventory made of every 
thing about him. His trurmks, cloaths, 
Jinen, and pockets dre fearched, to dil- 
cover whether there are ani paper in 
them relative to the matter for which he 
is apprehended. It is not 
perfons of a certain rank; but they are 

{ 


afked for their knives, razors, 


watches, canes, jewels, and money. 
After this examination, the prifoner 1s 
¢onducted into an apartment where he 
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is locked up within three coors. They 
who have no fervants make their own 
bed and fire. ‘The hour of dining is 
cleven ; and of fupping, fix. 

At the beginning of their confine- 
ment, they have neither books, ink, or 
paper ; they go neither to mafs nor on 
the walks; they are not allowed to 
write to any one, not even to the lieu- 
tenant of the police, on whom all de- 
pends, and of whom permilffion mutft 
firft be afked by means of the major, 
who feldom refules. At firft they go 
to ma{s only every other Sunday. When 
2 perion has obtained leave to write to 
the lieutenant of the police, he may afk 
his permiffion to write to his family, 
and to receive their anfwers ; to have 
with him a fervant, or an attendant, 
&c. which requefts are either granted or 
refufed, according to circumflances.— 
Nothing can be obtained but through 
this channel. 

The officers of the flaff take the 
charge of conveying the letters of the 
prifoners to the police. ‘They are fent 
regularly at noon and at night: but if 
they defire it, their letters are fent at 
any hour by exprefles, who are paid 
out of the money of thofe who are con- 
fined. The anfwers 
dreffed to the major, who communicates 
them to the prifoner. If no notice 19 
taken of any requ {ft in the letter of the 
prifoner, itis arefufal. ‘J he attendants 
whom they appoint for thofe 
not allowed their own fervants, or who 
have none of their own, are commonly 
invalid foldiers. ‘hele people lie near 
the prifoners, and wait upon them. A 
perfon always to be upon his 
cuard with thef men, as well as with 
the turnkeys; for all his words are 
noticed, and carried to the officers, who 
report them to the police: it 18 thus 
prifo- 
lis myftery, tricks 
artifice, fnare, ak treat hery. The offi- 
cers, attendants, turnk+ys, and valets, 
ypt to draw a man on to {peak 
government, and then in- 


are always ad- 
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ought 


ners. In this caft! 


form of alf 

Sometimes a prifoner obtains per- 
miffion yf h ving hye ks, his “ atch, 
knife, and razors, and even paper and 
ink. He fz to fee the jicutenant 
of the pource when he comes to the Ba- 
iti Dis oiticer com vale caufles pri- 
ioners to be bre uphe cow n {ome cdave 
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after their arrival. Sometimes he goes | 
to vifit them in theit chambers; elpe- 
cially the ladies. 

When the lieutenant of the police 
fees a prifoner, the converfation turns 
upon the cavfe of his confinement. He 
fometimes afks for written and figned 
declarations. In general, as much cir- | 
cumfpection fhould be ufed in thefe con- | 
ferences, as in the examination itfels, | 
fince nothing that a perfon may have 
faid or written is forgot. 

When a prifoner wants to tranfmit 
any thing to the lieutenant of the police, 
it is always by means of the major.— 
Notes may be fent to this oflicer by the 
turnkeys. A perfon is never antici- 
pated in any thing —he muft afk for | 
every thing ; even for permiflion to be | 
fhaved. ‘This office is performed by the | 
furgeon ; who allo furnifhes fick or in- | 
difpofed prifoners with fugar, coffee, | 
tea, chocolate, confections, and the ne- 
cellary remedies. 

The time for walking is an hour a 
day ; fometimes an hour in the morn- 
ing, and au hour in the evening, in the 
great court. 

A prifoner may be interrogated a few 
days after his entrance into the Battile ; 
but frequently this is not done till after 
fome weeks. Sometimes he is previouily 
‘nformed of the day when this is to be 
done ; often he is only acquainted with 
it the moment he is brought down to the 
council chamber. This commiffion of 
interrogatory is executed by the lieute- 
nant ot the police, a counfellor of ftate, 
a mafter of requefts, a counfellor or a 
commutioner of the Chatelet. Vhen 

the lieutenant of the police does not 
himlelf interrogate, he ufually comes at 








the end of the examination. 
‘Thele commiffioners are purely paffive 
beings. Frequently they attempt to 


frighten a prifoner : they lay {nares for 
him, and employ the meaneft artifices 
to get a confelllon from him. They 
pretend proois, exhibit papers without 
duffering him to read them, afferting 
that they are inftruments of unavoidable 
conviction. Lheir interrogatories are 

\ They turn not only on 
the prifoner’s words and actions, but 
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cifcourle and conduct of perfons of his 
acquaintance, whom it is wifhed to bring 
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life is at ftake; that this day his fate 
depends upon himfelf; that if he will 
make a fair declaration, they are autho- 
rifed to promife him a {peedy releafe, 
but if he refufes to confefs, he will be 
given up to a fpecial commiffion ; that 
they are in pofleffion of decifive docu- 
ments, of authentic proofs, more than 
fufficient to ruin him; that his accom- 
plices have difcovered all; that the go- 
vernment has vnknown refources, of 
which he had no fufpicion. ‘They fa- 
tigue prifoners by varied and infinitely 
Multiplied interrogatories. According 
to the perfons, they employ promifes, 
careffes, and menaces. Sometimes they 
ufe infults, and treat the unhappy fuffer- 
ers with an infolence that fills up the 
meafure of that tyranny of which they 
are the bafe inflruments. 

If the prifoner makes the required 
conteffion, the commiffioners then tell 
him that they have no precife authority 
for his enlargement, but that they have 
every reafon to expect it; that they are 
going to folicit it, &c. The prifoner’s 
confeflions, far from bettering his con- 
dition, give occafion to new interro- 
gatories, often lengthen his confine- 
ment, draw in the perfons with whom 
he has had connections, and expofe him- 
felf to new vexations. 

In certain cafes, the inftruCtions are 
lrawn up by commilflioners of the par- 
iament, who had their feflions at the 
1otel du Gouvernement, or at the Ar- 
enal. They never enter the Baflile. 
| The difference which the miniftry make 
'hetween them, and the members of the 
lcouncil, or of the Chatelet, is, that the 
latter are royalifis, the others par/ia- 
mentarians. The royalifts only are 
admitted within thefe precinéts; the 
others never fet their foot in them. 

Prifoners never receive any Vifits from 
perfons without, till the inftruction is 
completed. In order to obtain this fa- 
vour after the interrogatories, it muft 
be requefted with importunity and per- 
‘feverance, and muft be folicited by 
| powerful friends Without. A  prifoner 
| may afk for a Jonger time for walking 
|on the towers or in the garden, of read- 
| ing the newfpapers and journals, of 
being affociated with perfons of theic 
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| acquaintance, if there are any confined, 
| and being allowed to eat and walk 
together. For all thefe, petitions muft 
‘be written to the Heutenant of the bt 
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lice, and the governor. Many perfons 
confined on account of the affairs of 
Canada, had permiffion to fee each other. 
During the time of walking in the gar- 
den or on the towers, = oners are al- 
ways accompanied by um officers of 
the i invalids. Even the flafl-_ officers otren 
accompany t] hofe of acertain rank. In 
winter they have them brought into the 
hall where they ufually fit, and fome- 
times vifit them in their chambers.— 
The governor alfo vifits prifone by elpe- 
cially when they are recommend 
him. Converfations with all thefe ofhi- 
cers ought to be well guarded, fince every 
thing is obferved and told. 

Great precautions are taken to pre- 
vent prifoners trom perceiv in yr or mecet- 
ing each other, or being feen by ftranger 
who are admitted to vifit any one. if, 
during the time of walkin; r in the court, 
any perfon hap pens to pafs through, the 
prifoner is taken into one a the clofets 
on the level with the court, and not 
fuffered to leave it till the perfon is 
gone. Prifoners are always locked up 
while in their chambers. ‘The 
opened only at the hours of 
walki ng, or of viliting ; 
fhut immediately after. 

In order to vifit a prifoner, a written 
permiffion muft be had from the heu- 
tenant of the police. ‘This is commonly 
m a letter addrefled to the 
tenant, or the major. The 
duration of the vilits are alw 
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it. Thefe vifits are always received in 
prefence of the officers or turnkeys, that 
the prifoners may fay or hear nothing 
interefting. The vifitor is on one fide 
of the chamber; the perion vilited on 
the other; and the officer or turnkey in| 
the middle. This is the invariable rule. 
It is never permitted to ipceak of the 


ithe 


caufe of a prifoner’s confinement, or ef | 


any thing which may have any relat 
to it. 

For a prifoner to receive 
out witneffes, a permiflion the 
minifter and the heutenant it the p hice 
is requifite, which is fearcely ever 
tained. The officers of the ftaff are 
entirely fubordinate: they grant a 
prifo mer nothing without the exprefs au- 


tion 


vifits with- 


from 
’ 
Ob- 


can 


thority of the minifler, through the 
lieutenant of the police. Every day the 
major gives an account in writing to th 


 p} » , > ; 
eutenant of the police, oi 


» Rata ; 
the Late ot 


|ims ¢ G ero, r 


| fond of t 


| to have fo grea 


1 muft be the 
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the prifoners, of the vifits they have re- 
of every thing important 
that has been faid, heard, or done ina 
the caftle. 





The OBSERVER, 


Number XCI, 


pAnegyric i is the fpecies of writing, of 

all others, wherein fewelt have been 
bferved to excel. Some imagine that 
s from a deficiency of mate 
of thofe who truly de- 
having been in 
and where 
is impoffible it fhould 
Others again afcribe 
mankind in 
others what all are fo 
by which means our 
praifes feem rather extorted from us than 
|confined, nor are there wanting fome, 
fitive, that it is the effet of 
ignorance of true worth, 
j itt ffandard whereby 


this proceed 
ter, the number 
ferve praife an 
all ares very inc 
pratie isnot juft, 1 
ever be gra 


it to a certain 
1 


iony men 
b 


=> 9% a | 
ontderabie: 


eful. 
Phoovever i. : 
ALLIS cis ot 
eftowine ypon 


Cmlcives, 


a prevailing 
and the 
to judge ot the itrinfic goodnels ot 
thofe qualities or aQions for which men 
are ulually prailed. 

{It would be ‘rather curious than ufe- 
ful to enquire héw far any, or every of 
{tances concurred in making 
ive praife with 


, t 7 
Want ora 


thele circum 
it fo great a difficulty to 
and propriety. I fhall only ob- 
ferve that none of the three caufes 
afligned do any great honour to man- 
kind, or make it much tor the intereft 
y fhould be believed 
t an influence. For as the 
love of praife is one ot the moft power- 
ful incentives to the virtue, 
en our endeavours in 
puriuit of it, if we reflect on all 
either fallely, infincerely, or 
her of which 
effect of laying down any 
of thefe obfervations as a general prin- 


exercile oft 


ar 
ach 


praife as 
ignorantly given ; one or ot 


ciple. It is, therefore, much the fafer 
way to look out for more particular rea- 
fons of a thing which m y e fo well ac- 


hout faflening bay max 


to the ho ur or human 
nature, tue, tad caufe 
the obfervations on which they are built 
have been found true in fome tinftances. 
And Iam pe: fuaded that by this method 


counted tor wit 


‘tory 


and { ijl irious to v 


' we fhall find the matter much lels ow- 


ing 
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ing to any infirmity or defect in the 
pature of man, than to virtuous cufloms 
and corrupt notions introduced by men 
of greater power than virtue, not only 
without, but againft the common fente 
of mankind, 

Thus in the early ages of the world 
the fons of opprefon and violence, who 
had an infatiable luft after power and 
dominion, made it their bufinefs to en- 
courage moft thefe qualities in men, 
which were fitteft to fupport it, and 
implied ability rather than virtue. Mpen 
of fmall thoughts and reflection, fuch as 
we tay fuppole the fubjects of the firit 
tyrants to have been, and fuch as men 
are generally found to this day in all 
countries where flavery is in fafhion, 
obferving how rewards were ulually dil- 
penfed, bervan to conceive the htyhelt 
elteem for thofe qualities and actions 
which entitled the owners to the molt 
hberal recompences, and to imagme 
merit wherever they faw favour. Hence 
it comes to pafs, that valour and even 
bodily flreneth commenced reputa ible 
qualities, and were reckoned the prin- 
cipal ee in np compofition of 


’ , ° ‘ 
a hero. \ 4 reat part or the ftiuifory of 
mankind is no thi nee fe out a re ital oO; 


the exertion of thele two qualities, and 


of the 1 rrible mii touts perform dj by one 
villain after 


of heroes an 


inot! er, unacer the names 
conqueror: ; and there 
: , aps 
beine nothing elle to commend in them 
. ' . ° | ¥ ? 
Vheir victories and barbarous triumphs 
become the Ber Onan seaens files ms 
ecomMe nme only 4 Ics O praise. 8315 
. . bad ) | ‘ 
continued a lon rftimes ana both pocts 
in ; tea 1 
i t. 


and orators are fo ful! of it, that y 
} - , 9 Lind a f 7 lw ’ 
lave given Mankind a tlurieif, anc Made 
¢ and themlelves contemptible, by 1 

fiftine ( le ne inc fo ol Cry, ON GHA Ics 
which do not differ enouvh in th ve- 


ral pofleffors of them to make that di- 
flinction of character among them which 
is the lite and foul of PANETT VIC. And 
befies, as thofe qualities have dong 
much more hurt than good among man- 
kind, i 's no wonder that, incelebrating 
a) them, au hors have taried of railing 
the admiration. and attention of their 
reacers tothe hercht they intended, and 
rendered pra ie itiell flo iou 9 which 
for {fo many ages had been proftitutred 


to fuch unworthy pu poles. 

This fingle inflance is more than fum- 
cient to fhew, that falle praile may | 
given ia compliance with cuftom, con 





| trary to the dictates of nature and reas 
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fon, and confequently, that mankind in 
gene ral | ought not to be charged with a 
fault which had its vile from a perverted 


fenfe of things, and which inflead of 


being an argument that men either can- 
not or will not pratfe juftly, is a dire 
proof th. it we natur ally feorn and deteft 
all kind of praife which is unjuit. And 
thofe gentlemen who take a handle from 
fuch inflances to accufe mankind of ge- 
nerally making wrong judgments, act 
very inconiiltently to prove themfelves 


/ in the right. 


The natural equality of mankind is 
the true reafon why panegyric feems to 


moft men a dry and lifelefs kind of 


writing. Intellectual or moral qualities 
are the only things which are truly laud- 
able: and in theie the preheminence of 
one manover another is, generally {peak- 
ing, fo very little that the tuperiority is 
not always vifible enough to exalt the 
mind of a reader beyond himfelf in the 
encomiums on the wifdom or goodnefs 
of another man. Every one is apt to 
imagine himfelf fufficient!y wife, and 
whatever fhare of goodnefs he has he is 
perfectly affured of ; and fo upon hear- 
ing the virtue or un de fli nding of others 
cricd up at an traordinary rate, is 


ready to afk withie himfelf what is there 


jimall this, which I or any man elfe is not 
capable of ? Or why fhould any man be 


celebrated for qualities Lam as much maf- 


eo t ’ ¢ . . 4 
ter of as he, unlels, there be merit in the 


;} having of greater opportunit 


6 to exert 
them: ‘This is a very tre quent and na- 


i tural refleGion in the mit nds of moft men 


of ordiuary underftanding and common 
honeily, they feel within themfelves the 


ifame di'pvofitions they hear fo highly 


‘ , ® 
| Geavours to fet them in. 


+} 


commended in others, and are conle- 


quently furprifed to find them looked on 
as uncommion and extraordinary, which 
is the light that panegyric ufually en- 

In fhort, it is 


the bulinefs of pane ryric to make every 
thing appear admirable ; and the molt 


that a wile and virtuous man can do, 1s 
to approve in others what he is « onfcious 
of, and well pleafed within himfelf. 

Rut whatever may be the caule why 


i'men cifike panegyric, there are many 
reafons why the greater parts of pane- 


gyric have proved ditpleafing. Men are 


' not fo apt to take offence at the prailing 
Of oth iCTSy as thofe who have done it 
have 
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conversation, than to hear one fpeak of 


methods they have fallen upon in fetting ‘the man he ts known to love with 
out the merits of thofe whom pone en- itemper, and without that emotion which 
deavoured to command ; to animad ert { have known fome people in, upon fuch 
on a few of whic h fhall be the bufinefs ! occafions, who have afterwards lived ina 
of the remaining part of this paper. {tate of perfect inciflerence and eftrange- 
‘The firft error in praifing is doing it }ment with the perfons they ufed for- 
in an undifiinguifhed manner, and in the | mer!y to praife to a degree of extrava- 
lump; as when we cel a man for | gance and wantonn 
qualities which multitudes poffets in Lhe Iaft, and perhaps the greateft 
common with — without delcribing | defect of panegvric is, that it has been 
the part. ular manner in which thole |} too often beftowed upon hte wns during 
qualities fit *; nohim. Praite of this !their own life-time who have lived to 
fort is perfecily childih, and means {contracict by ther oe lathe the en- 


nothing, being th picture not ¢ f a per- fcomiums of their admirers. This is 
fon, but of a fpecies. It is not enough | what has given a ftrong prejudice "ag ainft 
to call a man wife, good, and virtuous, | all praites oflered to men above ground, 
unlefs at the fame time we give fuch !and who have not the feal of a 3 tombe 
marks his wiidom, coodnels, and | {tone aflixed to their character; while a 
virtue, as to difcover the difik be- nis alive he is ina poffibility of de- 
twixt him and all other men of t ame | generating from wifdom and virtue, and 
character. ‘To do this requires a great ‘others of retra ling their good opinion 
genius, improved anc heightered by !of him. And th« 1s what has happened 
much knowledge of the world, and fre- | fo often, that we have great reafon to be 
quent and accurate obilervations « n- tiealous of its ce ing fo again. As no 
kind. And as the great nicety of the; man can be reckoned happy or mifer- 
art lies in hitting thofe peculiar otal fo neither can he be pronounced 
and namelefs excetlencies in a character, » virtuous or vicious till we fee what be- 
which are apt to efcane the obf nus, cormes of him in the end. In short, 
of an ordinary eye, uniels a man be very « hurnan liie is a drania, we cannot judge 
fure of bis own abilities this v ays he had , of the performance, t I! death has finith- 
much better be filent, than empt to;ed the catafrophe, clofed the fcene, and 
praife any man ; fince inflead 1 of pay ime tlet down the curtain. 
him a compliment he coes him a real In my opinion, th re is no praife jut 
Anjury. ‘ for true, which is not the efleét of gra- 
A fecond error in praile is the excefs ' titude ior benciits done either to man- 


of it. ‘There danger that 


fhall not 


1S pre l we 


keep to characters jultly, w hen 


Se ie ' 
;ticuiany 


kind, or ourlclves. And the more par- 


fpecify thofe benefits, fo 


we 


we endeavour to raife them high; and! much the better; the befl way of paint- 
the greater they are fhewn, the difpro- ing men being to deferibe their actions, 
portions, where there are any, as they and Jeave others to judge of their qua- 
are few or no characters in life but what !lities from whence the y had their rife. 
have fome, will become the more vi- } On this account among the many com- 
fible. Befides, by praifing a man much, | pliments I receive from my readers, I 
we put him in the flate of a debtor to 
his reput ation, and expol him to per- 
petual demands on the credit of it; 
which may create a kind of uneafinels 


in him, and make him bear his qualitic 


with lefs grace than did formerly, if 
it does not forme time or other throw 
him into the condition of bankrupt.— 
For this reafon we fhali find t] t cdiicrect - 
friends are always extrem ly cautious in | 


their commendations of €a: h otiier, anid 
talk on that fubject with much the fame 
diffidence and modefty as when they! 
fpeak of themlelve And, indeed, ( 
is nothing more amiable and gracciul in} 
a i 


am always beft pleate d with thofe which 
imp! partic ular tha 
ny papers either have 


ks for fome good 
» OF they imagine 


thous to have done them; and preier 
them much to general encomiums on 
my abilities, which can only flatter my 
vanity and Conc. it. 

59.2 . ' , " . , 

A NASSIAN iaNTELLIGENCE. 
Evira®? of a Letter from Samuel Foote, 
; date April Oy 1759. 

P iat : —_- . 
YO torm a right judgment of a man’s 
* humour and wenius it is neceflary to 

+—1 tr at l, Pe he . oryt > 
a! tice Of the places he frequents, 


and 
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and the articles on which he lays out, 


his money, This { have conftantly done 
fince my arrival here, and now fend you 
a few remarks by conveyance of the 
mail baloon. : 

Taking my ftation in a public ware- 
houfe that is open here for the fale of 
all kinds. of comodities, a fhabby look- 


ing feHow, in a fuit of d/ue and buff | 


came up to the counter and afked for a 
pound of patience, for which he offered 
his promifjory note, payable at Dooms- 
day—fomething was whilpered about a 


Jfbop-tax : the commodity was weighed | 


and delivered, and the note given. As 
this perfon purchafed fo much patience, 
I enquired if he was a married man, if 


his wife had made him a cuckold ; or if | 


he was an decir, with a miferable father 
in good health ; if engaged in a law /fuit, 
or profecuted by creditors ? he anfwered 
he had not purchafed the whole for 
himfelf, but to diftribute among his 
friends, a refpeGable and numerous fet 
of tories, who call themfelves quhigs, 
and who had lately been cruelly dif- 
appointed in their expectations of getting 
into place and power. 

The cvehig had fcarcely parted from 
the warehoufe with his patience in his 
pocket, when a number of perfons in 
black made their appearance. ‘Thefe 


were Jazuyers, who wanted a parcel of | 


juftice, the latter they could not procure 
of a genuine kind, fo }~ rchafed it in an 
adulterated flate by wholefale, for the 
purpofe of retailing it out to their cuf- 
tomers. 


' 
‘ 


| 
| 





—————————E————EEEe 


| 


A thin bony figure with a gla/s eyes | 


and decorated with the infigna of an 
honourable order, enquired for a penny- 
qvorth of aratiiude. ‘Vhe warehoute- 
man informed him, that gratitude was 
fo icarce an article he could not afford 
to fell lefs than five pounds worth, upon 
which the nobleman declared, that a 
he never had any, and was now old, he 
would continue without it all the days 
of his life. At this inftant, a young 
demirep Mtopped in a wis-a-wisy into 
which the old nobleman ftepped, and 
they drove off together. 

A /quinting perfon who feemed to 
have paft forty-five, purchafed a large 
parcel of confcience : by moderate com- 
putation more than could be found in 
half the /hops in London.—He faid it 


it, but to diftribute it among certaix 
houfe-keepers, who had made exorbit- 


'ant demands for places to /ee the pro- 


ceffion on the 23d of April laft. 

I fhall often call in at this warehoufe, 
and occafionally acquaint you with my 
oblervations. 





ra na at UT, 


The following extraordinary Facts 
may be depended on. 


ME: Duplex, a young gentleman, 

returning in October 1787, from 
Margate, took a boat on the ‘Thames, 
nearly oppofite the Tower, to carry him 
up to London. 

He put his trunk into the boat, which 
was foon after boarded by feveral per- 
fons, who faid they were revenue off- 
cers. They conducted the boat along fide 
a floop which lay at anchor, hoifted the 
trunk on board, under pretence of fearch- 
ing it, and carried it down to the cabin. 

Mr. D. having no fulpicion of rob- 
bery, followed his trunk without inter- 
ruption from the men, and faw it fearch- 
ed. Feeling the veflel in motion, he went 
on deck, where to his aftonifhment, he 
faw fhe was under way, and nearly op- 
pofite Greenwich college. 

He was then ordered into the cabin, 
and directed to make himfelf contented, 
for he could not be put afhore; and for 
three months he remained on board the 
floop. During the whole of this time 
no attempt was made to fearch his 
pockets, in which he had five guineas, 
nor was the leaft offence offered to his 
perfon. His fhirts, however, were took 
trom his trunk, and worn in common 
by the crew. 

During his ftay on board, the floop 
frequently lay at anchor, and he could 
hear part of the crew departin, from 


‘the veffel. When thry returned, they 





always brought on board parcels, boxes, 
hampers, &c. 

Their food was conftantly common 
fhip-beef, their drink grog. ‘They often 
drank to intoxication, never quarrelled 
ferioufly, and there did not appear to be 
any degree of fubordination among 
them. 

At the end of three months he was 


was not for his ow w/e he bought | permitted one morning to go on deck- 
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The floop then Jay in Beanmauris bay, 
on the coaft of North Wales. ‘The man 
at the helm told him he might go off ; 
and a fifherman coming along fide, 
azreed to put him on board a Welch 
floop then under way, and bound to 
Dublin. 

On his return from Dublin to Lon- 
don he found that the Thames had been 
twice dragged for his body, and that a 
reward had been offered for difcover- 
ing him, dead or alive. 

Mr. D. is now in London, and this 
fiatement is froma friend who often heard 
him relate the particulars of this extra- 
ordinary adventure. 
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On MORAL NatTuRE and Duty. 
By the Rev. Joseru WIsE, 


CuRATE of Poprar. 


(Continued from page 493-) 


Au Effay on moral Nature and Duty. 





Jp By did God make vice poffble ? | 
¥ why did he give freedom, and fub- | 
eG bis creatures to fuch conditions ? | 
It might fuffice to aniwer thefe queftions 
by others. Why did God make vir- 
tue poffible ? Or why did he give exilt- | 
ence? The reafon of every thing re- | 
folves, at Jaft, into fitnefs, and God’s | 
fovereign will; or rather into the nature | 
of God, which is fuch, that things | 
could not fitly, in refpeét to the divine 
nature, be otherwife than they are. 
In their fundamental principles they 
could not well be otherwife; nor be | 
exempt from the fame conditions or 
fimilar, refulting of courfe from thole | 
principles. In their modes they might 
be very different. The fupertiructure 
might be very different: the bafisfearcely 
could ; it could not, if the divine aitri- 
butes were to be difplayed as much as 
they are by the prefent fyftem. It is fit, 
the divine attributes be difplayed: and. 
God’s all-caufing nature muft produce 
what is entirely fit! or elie bewray | 
felf. In fact, every thing is entirely | 
fit, according to the effential laws of 
perfect Wildom and Goodnels. We 
cannot penetrate far into the counfels of 
God, or the fitncfics of things; yet we , 
Dic, 1729. 





, mighty Power, who 
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cannot doubt, that taking the whole of 
the plan together (which ought to be 
done, to eftimate it fairly) all 's perfedtly 
wile, juft, and good. We can fee 
enough to fatisfy us, that things ought 
‘to be founded on the principles which 
appear inthem. ‘The fitneffes or rea- 
fons, which might jufly determine the 
divine will, to give tome of the creatures 
treedom and liablenefs to vice, are mo- 
mentous and evident. It hath been faid, 
that thofe are, the neceffity for morals 
to be in the creation, for the glory of 
God and the creation’s dignity. 

From this ordination hath refulted 
much evil from fin; fome finning and 
fuffering for their own fins, and fome 
fuffering from the fins of others. In all 
which God ftands acquitted according 
to the beft human notions of wifdom, 
suftice, and goodnefs. He not enly en« 
dued'the creatures with liberty, the no- 
bleft quality known, and commanded 
them to purfue good and fhun evil; but 
alfo mercifully granted them, after their 
apoftacy, fufficient means for their re- 
covery: and {flill farther hath promifed 
a retribution, in which it will be decide 
ed, that, on the whole, the bad fhall 
fuffer no more thun they deferve ; 
and the good fhall be rewarded amply 
for all their unmerited fuflerings. All 
nature, as well as revelation, cries aloud, 
that thus it muft be. Probation implies 
retribution, were revelation filent. ‘Ihe 
prefent conditon of this flateis a certain 
prognoftic of a flate future, which is 
needful to juftify this. With no ration- 
ality can we fuppofe, that the wife and 
made things as 
they are, and placed them in this con- 
dition, will not bring them into another 
condition to compe niate their merits and 
demerits. Isit crecible that he, who 
made thefe moral beings, has not the 
ftiiteft moral rectitude himfelf? In 
any conceivable fyfiem of probation it is 
neccflary to fuppofe at fome time and 
fome where a feafon and place of re- 
qward. Reward is a neceflary adjun& 
to adjuft the errors, which in fuch a fy- 
tem may arife. The grand juftifica- 
tion of its anthor is neceflarily reward. 

We are fitred by nature to acquire 
habits; efpecially habits of virtue and 
vice. And we may, by virtue of the 
divine will concurring with ours, obtain 
a powcr ot defiring anc! ce my night 
only; and that in the highelt degree, 
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our nature is intended to reach: 


this on the plan of probation muft be | condemn. 
; wich fin ; that 1 am not capable of per- 


avd is not perlectly attain- 


rogrefliv®, 
ftate. And that 


able in this prefen: 
power we may lole almon’, if not 
entirely ; infomuch that we fhall be 
capable only of evil. And Fai ther, by 
a very juft ordination, intended to thew 
God's h olinefs, or love of righteoulnefs 
and hate of iniquity, we may not only 
produce in ourfelves fuc h an ill habir, but 
may alfo tranfmit the fame to nollie rity. 
It is hence that we all, as defceudants of 
corrupted parents, born in what is 
ufually call original fin; i.e. a de 
pravity of nature, derived with our be- 
ing from our anceflors. as we derive 
from them mortality. ‘This inded, 
generally rather a weakncis to, good, 
than a propenfion to evil. St. Paul (ex- 
plaining natural inability to fulfl 
the a, ; and thence de rit g the ne- 
cellity for grace an der to {livation) 
fets toch the nature of original fin very 
clearly ane pathetically, Kom. vii. 
law 1s f ly, &c. 
under fue ice. Lamby the act of an- 
other, and perhaps partly hy my own, 
enflaved to fin: Iam carnal, or tub ject 


our 


to a weaknefs and corruption of this 


natural, (or rather 
too much 


fiefhiv fate. Dan the 
fouli/fh) man, i. e. TV favour 
mere animal propenfions, w ith this flefhy 
flate; and too little fpiritual propen- 
fions, with the fpiritualiz red ftate to come. 
Or as we fhould fay in the —" ology 
ufual with us,—I have a gre “elith 
for natural things than is cor ifte ‘nt with 
a proper relifh i want 
that degree of felf-command, which is 
requifite to perfect righteoufnels: I have 
not a thoroughly periect moral temper : 
Jam not yet fufficiently im nprove ed into 
{piritual knowledge and difpofition ; 
For that which IT do, I allow nots 
for that I would, that I do not; but 
avbhat I bate, that I dow. Iam fo en- 
flaved by an evil temper, that I have 
not of abftaining from inclina 
tions, which I condemn ; 


tor moral thi INS : 


pt wer 


purfuing inciinations, which | a INTO 

Then itisn 1 I, that do ti : but fin, 
that dweileth in mes i.e. lam not ac 
tual lly cuiltvs | do not will the evil I 
do. While T defre it, or neceflarily 
feel a pleafure in it, IT hate and opvofe 
it in, origina id acgun “ad, my i 
ture’s depravity is, the involuntary 
Caufe, “that inclines me to what I con- 
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lis own perfon, and of himfelf. 
| Pes who was feparated from his mo- 


T/ e 


But Iam carnal, fol dl | 


neither - 








but, | fefs to be wrong, to what I ferioufly 


] find myfelf diftempered 


fect righteoufnefs ; and confequently not 
fit for confummate happinets. I jind 
then a law (or difpofition’ thai awhen I 
avould do good, evil is prefeni with me: 
{ want that felf-commancd, w hich I wifh 
to have: I feel in my nature a repugn- 
ance to my duty; a reluctance of my 
ill defi es againft my good defires—O 
auretched m atl am! Who fall 
e fro m the body of this death ? 
Miierable! to be hus bound to evil, 
and impotent to good! thus by my na- 
tural incapacity excluded from life and 
happinefs ! Who fhali fave me? I 
thank God through Chrift Fefus eur 
Lord. The here difplays the 
true flate of fallen man. He fpeaks in 
Even 
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GCE IN 
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}ther’s womb to preach the gofpel, lay 
under this confliét, as is plain from 
verfe 25. Avtoce ya, &c. See Phil. iii. 12. 
All mankind are thus depraved, in a 
greater, or lefs degree: 2 Efdras, iii. 
21, 22. they want the natural power 
of fulfilling the perfect law of their na- 
ture. But the apoftle proceeds, that if 
they repent and believe, i. e. endeavour 
to clcape by qvorks and faith, 2 Efdras, 
ix. 7, endeavour to fulfilthe law, as far 
as their imperfeétnefs will permit ; ; and 
truft in Chrift to be forgiven and juftitied 
for what they cannot do; and finally by 
walking after the fpiritual law, to be re- 
newed by the Holy Ghoft; then fhall 
their neceflary bondage under fin and 
death be abolifhed ; and then fhall they 
be redeemed with a glorious deliver- 
ance. If they flruggle againft their de- 
pravity, they are no longer accountable 
for the fins flowing from it, which are 
fins ot neceffity and infirmity . It is no 
more they, but fin, that dwelleth in 
them; but, on the contrary, they de- 
ferve reward for their ftruggle. Such 
fins are not their fault, but their mis- 
fortune, from which Jefus Chrift will 
deliver them, if they continue to ftrug- 
gle, if they perfift to walk not after 
their finful inclinations, but after the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


Sin, confidered as an aét, is ¢he tran/- 


grefion of the law ; and neceflarily has 


its fource in the will of the tranfgreffor. 
Confidered as vice, or a corrupt tempers 
fin is an ill bias of the powers and paf- 
fions; H 
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fons: by it reafon is rendered, in mo- paffing through the wail, or curfe, by 
ral matters, erroneous and obicure; felf- | his incarnate life, his death and refur- 
govenment is weakened, and the paffions | rection, he afcended to the honour he 
loofened to be intemperate and irregular. | now enjoys ; fo fhould his fo'lowers by 
In this laft fenfe, vice may be derived | the fame way, which he hath confe- 
from one’s anceltors: if it be, it is cal!-j| crated for them; viz. the way of his 
ed original fin. If produced by one’s! /ec/A, (i. e. an obedient life, death, and 
felf, it is adiual fin. But, howtoever | relurrection), attain to a participation 
derived, or produced, vice is a diftem-| with him of blifs and ¢lory, Heb. x. 20. 
per, which abates that tively and pleaf | John vi. 37—40, and xii. 25. Rom. vi. 
ing tenfation of God and righteoutneds, | 4. and viii. g — 11. 2 Timothy, ii. 12. 
which is neceflary to perfection and | t Peter, ti. 21. His voluntary fubmil- 
happinets; and which inflameth cor-| fion to fuffer as an atonement, and the 
rupt paflions into enormity, neceflarily | will of God accepting that fubmitflion as 
betraying the being, fo affeSed, into! a full farisfaQion for fin, conflivute a 
mifery. The molt fatal and hope- | real perfect facrifice—meritorious by the 
lefs diftemper this, in nature! As it! free oblacion of himfelf in the one—and 
lies in the reafon and the paffions, it; efficacious by the will, ordaining and 
makes them that are diftempered, not) accepting ic in the other. feb. x. Io. 
only unable, but unwilling, to feek and; John v. 19-27. [his is the only real 
apply acure. Whenthe power, called) perfed facrifice : th ony one, that coms 
fenfe, 1s thus dillempered, the power, | pre! hends all the effentials of a facritice, 
called will, cannot make the fenfe either! viz. pe ‘rfect innocence, voluntary telf- 
judge or defire ia a right manner: no,| oblation, and high merit in the victim ¢ 
not defire aright, even when its judg-| and fpecial appointment and acceptance 
ment is true. The power of fenfe then) of it as a full fatisfaction for fin on the 
ceafes to obey, as it ought, the power! part of God. If we could difcern 
of will, ino reafon for fuch appointment, we 
This ciftemper infects the whole hu-} fhould admit and confide in it, when 
man race. Nor can one man relieve! fufficiently revealed: for redemption, 
another from It. No one can fave the) like all things elfe, muft depend on 
fo ul of brs brother; or maki agre. nent | God's pine not only becanfe of his 
unto God for him. God has to appoint- fovereignty ( h alone has power) but 


ed. Such is the conftitution of things,| alfo of his wif ie (which alone has 
and the nature and will of God. Yet. knowledge) to determine what method 
atonement is to be made, that fin and) is the molt fit———fit in refpedt of him- 
its effects on the innocent and penitent, felf, tit in’ ref 


at al Pa a 
niav be aboli 


pect ot US, all | fit in re- 
ied. Atonement is to be} fy & of the world in general. We can 
made by one suck fuperior to maa;! give no account why tood nourifhes, 
John i. 1. one eminent! y juft fuffering| why medicine heals, or why the fun 
for the unjuft, Heb. i. g. Peter iii.| lightsus, any more than why Chrit re- 
18. 1 John, y 1, 2, even by that hea-! deems us, and the Holy Ghoft afiifts 
venly I Serr > John Vie 38. ‘Phil. il. 6. US 5 only the whole is’ God’s g. id 
whom Get ordained in cafe of all, for) will and appointment. Indeed, when 
the purpofe of redemption, before the duly confidered, there is a propriety m 
foundation of the world, x Peter, 1. 20.| the two laft cafes more perceptibie than 
and fet forth in due time, to be a pro-, in the preceding ; only their uncont- 
tiation through faith in his blood,’ monnefs makes us wonder at them more 
ce: lili, 2. 5, and s, 6. Gal. iv. 4.| than at th others. We fee an expe 
i.e. through faith in his dying as an diency almoil a neceffity, that tor the 
atonement, or making his foul an offer- | end of tria!, one bei ng fhould act and 
ing for fin, Tfai. Jiti. 10. Matth. xx. | futier for another: a fyfter roba 
28.—God fo appointed, that as in Adam | tion, without fuch rt of condition is 
all die, even fo in Chrift fhould al! be | fearcely conceivable. Whereas we co 
made alive, 1 Cor. xv. 22. that asj not fee the fame degree of expedience, 
through Satan all fell, fo fhould Chrift| or neceffity, to any ¢ nd moral or natu- 
through death deft 

power of death, Heb. ii. rq. and caute | Ge lmigh: have effect . his chi f pur- 
all to rife; John v. 29. that as by | poles in our exiltence without thefe, or 
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any fuch like conditions. 
reafon we fee for thefe is God’s arbitrary 
appointment ; and though they be not 


of neceflity for the end of probation and | 


God’s glory; yet hath God annexed to 
them their fhare of ufe to thofe leading 
purpoles. 

It has been fhown that there muft be 
a ftate oftrial. In fuch flate it feems 
neceflary, that one being fhould act and 
fuffer for another, in fome manner and 
degree. the manner and degree God’s 
wildom mult determine. Man's fall and 
redemption refult from the fame prin 
ciple by which it is ordained, that one 
being ais and fuffers for another in all 
ordinary cafes, In ordinary cafes we 
often fee the jufl fuffering for the unjuft. 
The firft caufes have nothing more ex- 
traordinary in their, principle than the 
laft ; only they are by their nature, from 
their refpective occafion and defign, ne- 
ceflarily great and uncommon. 

Whatever feverity or injuftice we 
may at the firft imagine to be in the 
curfe and atonement ; there is nothing 
in either but what, in the view that 
even we may have of them, is perfectly 
right and good ; and the feverity is 
greatly overbalanced by the goodnefs. 
Chrift is exalted and rewarded for his 
fufferings and obedience ; fo will man 
be for his, after a due probation under 
the curfe, by alaw of grace. Whatcan 
be more fuitable to a divine plan, fuit- 
able to fovereign juftice and mercy ? Can 
we conceive any thing elfe, which would 
be equally fuitable ? 

Reafonable it is to think, that if de- 
pravity arife not from felf, but is de 
rived by generation, and alfo unavoid 
ably by education, creatures fo deprav- 
ed do deferve pity and recompence for 
the evils they fuffer; provided they 
Strive againft fin. Their finis not their 
crime, but their misfortune, inducing 
reward rather than vengeance. ‘Thus 
we judge, when a perfon is fick —if he 
exerts himfelf well, he deferves as much 
or more than perfons in health, who 
can do better. The fick perfon labours 
with greater difficulty, though he ef- 
fects leis; and therefore he may deferve 
more. Upon thjs account, the fr/? may 
be the laf, and the lef the firfl. Not 
the knowledge of grace faves men; 
Nor the ignorance of it condemns 
them; provided it be not wilful and 
vicious ijienorance; but the ule or 
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abufe of the light and power they do 
or may enjoy. The church of Chrift is 
vifible and invifible: the vifible compre- 
hends all forts of men, denominated 
Chriftians; the invifible comprehends 
the good only; but we may add, it 
comprehends the good of all denomina- 
tions. Grace exiends to allalike in the 
iffue, whether they know it in the early 
procefs of it, or not. The merit of 
them, who live well without the know- 
ledve of grace, isgreat; of them, who 
live ill with the knowledge of it, great 
is the demerit. However, the know- 
ledge of grace is of great ufe to them 
who ufe.it rightly; it enables them to 
honour God better, and brings them 
nearer to that final pertection, for which 
all good livers are intended, than they 
could have been brought without it. It 
increafes trial, and heightens reward. 
In order to the proper trial of mankind, 
the Knowledge of grace is communicated 
by parcels, and to parts only of man- 
kind, that fome perfons may be employ- 
ed in communicating it, and fome in re- 
ceiving. The will of God is, that all 
Joould come to the knowledge of the 
truth ; yet muft thev come to it in fuch 
a manner, at different times, by differ- 
ent degrees, in different methods, cither 
in this ftate or a future, that all of them 
may receive a proper probation. Let 
us not think with the Jews, that our 
| knowledge or affinity will fave us, with- 
out proper fruits. Many who, in the 
fenfe fometimes ufed by St. Paul, are 
faved, i. €. brought into the vifible 
church, will be caft out of the mvifible, 
and condemned as workers of iniquity. 
And many who in this world never 
|heard of Chrifi’s name, but lived as 
aliens from the commonwealth of Ifrael, 
Shall come from the eafl and from the 
weft, and from the north and from the 
fouth; and fit down with Abraham, 
Tfaac, and Facob in the kingdom of bea- 
venly glory. 

Thefe reflections may feem a digreffion 
from my fubject. Let us return to confi ler 
the nature of duty or moral Jaw. Duty 
confii.s ‘1 thofe obliging relations, which 
a moral nature (as fuch) bears to other 
things: it is that fitnefs, by which a 
moral being ought to guide its defires and 
actions. The perfect law, (or that, to 
which nature fhould conform in order to 
be perfeét; to which a creature fhould 
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kind), is fuch relation or fitnefs, as muft 
be fuppofed between perfect natures 

which relation being obeyed preferves 
their perfectiong harmony, and happi- 
neis. The perfect law of things is the 
perfect detign of God in their creation ; 
which delign they ought to tulfil, in or 

der to maintain the perfection of them- 
felves, and of the fyftem they belong 
to; and fo cahcanele honour and glo- 
rify God. In other words, the law of 
nature is that firft teltament or covenant, 
or difpentation on which it pleafed God to 
eftablifh the perfection of his creatures, 
on condition of their exact obedience; or 
to doom them to depravity and milery, 
on condition of their tranigreflion. And 
by this law, and by the plan of nature 
founded on it, not only oflenders, but 
their poflerity, were condemned at 
the fall; were condemned for an ap- 
pointed feafon, in order to thew God’s 
hate of iniquity. Nor trom this curfe 
can they be relieved, but by another 
teflament, or covenant, or difpenfation, 
a law of grace, ordamed for the fame 
end, i. ¢. ‘o fhew God's love of righ- 
tcoufnefs and hate of iniquity. By the 
firit law, God eth concluded all un- 
aer fin; for «ull rave fallen Jhort of ibe 


glory of God. Vo contirm this truth, 
the law of Mofes was given; as alfo to 
point out the law of grace. The !aw 
of grace revoits the con’ cinnation of this 
law of »uiure, upon fit conditions: it 
reles! m the curfe of the law of na- 
ture ter a proper tine of trial, i we 
en ur to obey the law of nature as 
we we can, trofting. aceoraing to 
the iw of grace, ithe mediator Jefus 


Chrift, to fupply our defeAts in obec: 

ence. Bur let us obferve, chat while the 
law of gra_e remits the condemnation of 
the law of nature, it firengthens the ob- 
ligation of the law of nature by laying 


us under higher favours: fo that, it we | < 


ufe not the opportunity of the law of 
grace to refcind the curfe of the law of 
nature, and acq! ure its bleffing by nfing 
to new obedience to it, our crime is 
greater than it would have been, if grace 
had never interpofed ; dnd the con 


demnation of the law of nature (and of | 


grace too) retirns upon us with tenfold 
ven; cance. Te law of grace is that ap- 
pointment, whereby God provides for 
the refforation ot his fallen creatures, 
who cannot, by reafon of weaknefs, 
perform the perf<ct law of nature; can- 
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not fecure the perfection annexed to that 
law. By this fecond law (the law of 
grace), he pardons all offences againtt 
the firft law (that of nature), Heb. ix. 
15. through the merits of Chrift, whom 
he hath fet forth to be a propitiation. But 
this he does, only upon due conditions, 
the conditions of faith and repentance, 
renewed obedience, and a renewed fpi- 
rit of mind; conditions, fuch as our na- 
ture and ftate, and his offer through 
Chrift, do render morally fit. ‘The law 





ot grace faves us, on condition that we 
jtruit in God's mercy offered through 
| Chrifl, and obey the perfect law of na- 
iture as well as we are able; in order 
/both that we may have a reafonable 
claim to his mercy, and by that mercy 
attain at the laft to perform a perfect 
obedience, have a perfect temper, and 
ibe tit for, and capable of happinets. 
We ought toremember, that our moral 
_ perfection is the grand purpole of grace, 
no kefs than of nature; aud that — *c 
and grace mutl alwayscolere. Jn t! 
as in cales leis important, God blefies our 
honeit endeavours with afliflance by the 
| Holy Spirit and his agents; and does, 
in due progreflion and featon, bring us on 
to the perfection detired. If we work 
out our own Jalvation, he works with 
us, and in us, both to will and to de 
what pleafes him. 
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2: }O W do you define the term 
~ law? 

A. Xt fignifies a rule of afien, and in 
its moft general and exrenfive fenfe is 
applied indifcriminately to all kinds of 
action, whether animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrauonal. Thus we fay, the 
laws of motion, of gravitation, of optics 
or ager as well as the law of na- 
iture or of nations. It is that rule of 
action, which is » peelerteed by fome fu- 
perior, and which fome inferior is bound 
| to obey. 
| With whom did law originate ? 
A, 
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A, Withthe Supreme Being; when 
God formed the univerte, and created 
matter, he impreffed certain princi ples | 
upon that matter, from which it can 
never depart, and without which it | 


would ceale to be. When he put that 


matter into motion, he ecflablifhed cer- 
tai laws of motion, to which all mov- 
able bodies mult conform. 
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| which contradic it are invalid, for they 
can only derive their force and authority 
| from this original. 
. What am I to underftand by the 
law w of Rew lation ? 
4. The reafon of man having been 
{co inted by paffion, prejudice, intem- 
| perance, and _ ule, he finds from expe- 
rience hat he is *znorant. Providence 


2. What do you mean by Jaw in it¢ | has, therefore, in compafhion to human 


more confined fenfe ? 

A. In a confined fenfe, it denotes the 
rules ot Auman action, or the precepts 
by which man is commande) to mi ike | 
ufe of reafon and free w''!, in the gene- 
ral regulation of his con? ur a 

9. ‘Then you do not confider man an 
indeperdent being ? 

4. Man, coniidered .as a creature, 
muft neceflarily be fubject to the laws of 
his Creator, on whom he 1s entirely de- 
pendent, and mutt take the will of him, 
as the rule of his conduct, in all thole 
points wherein his dependence confilts. 

2. What term do you defcribe this 
will of the Creator, by which man 1s to 
rule his conduct ? ‘ 

A. St is called the Jaw ofnature, and 
for this reafon, when God created man, 
and endued him with free will, to con- 
duct himicif im life, he laid down immut- 
able laws of human nature, whereby 


punpent of ~— laws. 
. Can you inform me of the nature 
and princioles of F the tc laws? 

A, Vhey are eternal and immutable 
They diflinguifh good from evil. ‘The 
Creator conforms to them in all his dif- 
penfations. Among other principles are 
thefe that we fhould live honeftly— 
fhould hurt nobody—and fhould render 
to every one his doc. 

®. Has the rule of man’s obedience 
been reduced to any particular precept ? 

A. The foundation of ethics, or na- 
tural law, may be reduced to this pre- 
cept.— That man fo: 
happine/s 3; for whatever is deftrudctive 
to a man’s happinefs, is contrary to the 
law of nature. 

©. Is the law of nature local or ge- 
neral? 

A. The law . nature, being co-eval | 
with mankind, and dictated by God, is 
of courte fuperior to any other. It is 
binding over all the globe, in all coun- 
trices, and at all times. Human laws 


ld purfue hts own 
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hege ty, difvovere’ and inforced its laws 
by revelatic on, through the medium of 
| the holy {criptures, and this is called the 
| revealed or divine law. 
2. Ace the revealed law and law of 
nature fuperior to the human law? 

Ui. oubtedly, for thefe two laws 
are the foundation on which all human 
laws depend ; and no human low fhould 
be fuffered to contradict either; but 
there are many indifferent points, in 
which man is left at his own liberty, 
though, for ihe Ts of fox iety, they 
are reflrained within certain limits, and 
herein it is en 1uman laws have their 
greateft force and efficacy. 


Q. Can you give me an inftance 
where! man. laws are only declara- 


| tory, and fubordinate to the divine and 


. 


natural law ? 


4. Murder is exprefsly forbidden by 


| the divine an al demonftrably by the na- 
that free will is regulated, and gave him | 
the faculty of rea afon, to difcover the | 


tural law, and from thefe prohibitions 
arifes the true urlawfulnefs of this crime. 
Thofe laws which annex a punifhiinent 


| to it do not at all increafe its moral guilt, 


or fuperadd any ireth obligation in fore 
confcientia, to abfiain from its perpe- 


2. Suppofe a human law fhould en- 


| join the commiffion of m 1urder, how are 


men to act? 

A. We are bound to trangrefs fuch 
an ordinance, or elfe we mutt offend 
both the law of nature and of revela- 





tion; but in regard to matters that are 


lin themfelves indifferent, or not com- 


manded or forbidden by thofe fuperior 


| laws, we mutt obey tlre human law. 


Can you give me an example? 
sie the law of E ngland! 

A. Yes—The legifls ture in prohibit- 
ing the exportation of wool, has made 
that unlawful, which was lawful before, 
and every fubject is bound to obey the 
| ftatute. 

if man were to live in a ftate of 
nature, unconnected with other indivi- 
| duals, would there be eccafion for any 
athes 
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Dialogues on 
other laws than thofe of nature and of 
God? 

a. In that cafe no other law could 
poffibly exiit: fora law always fuppoles 
fome fuperior who is to make it; and 
in a ftate of nature we are all equal, 
wit thout any fuperior but God. 

. Was man formed to live ina fate 
of s nature ? 

A. No—man was formed for /ociety, 
and is incapable of living alone; but as 
it is impoflible for mankind to be united 
in one fociety, they muft neceflarily 
divide into m iNVy and parate 
ftates, commonwealths, and nations, in- 
dependent of each « ther, and yet hable 
to a mutual! intercourfe. 


form fe 


2. How is this mutual bien 
regulated ? 


“Ae By a third } 

alt 297 5 
. On what does the law of nations 
depend } ? 

A. As no flate will acknowledge’a 
fuperiority in the other, and cannot be 
dictated tO, the law of nations depends 
upon the rules of natural law, or upon 
mutual compacts, leagues, and 
agrt -EMENLS, between thefe feveral com- 
munities f n of which 


law, called the law of 


treaties, 


in the conftrndctic 
compad s there is ne other rule to refort 
to but the law of n 
2. What do you mean by municipal 
or civil law ? 
Tk} ” ’ ’ a ic] So ' di 
A. The rue by which particu.ar di- 
firicts, communities, or 


iture. 


lations are go- 


verned. 
enla @ 
2. How do you define that rute 


A. It isa rule of civil conduét, pre- 
fcribed by the fupreme power in a ftate, 
commandi x what is right, and pro- 
hibiting what is wrong. 

9, What do you mean by its being a 
rile ? 

A. Umean not a fudden tranflent or- 
der from a 2. ge to, or concerning a 
parti icular perfon, a permanent, uni- 
form, and sna fat ord inane e. 

®. Can you ‘give an Nuftration of 
this rude from the municipal law of 
Eng!and ? 

A. Suppofe the legifl: rture fhould pafs 
an act to confiicate the goods of Charles, 
or to attaint him of high-t treafon, this 
a& would not be a municipal law, for 
Ks operation would be fpent on Charles 
only, and having no re! lation to the com- 
munity in geiter: il, would be rather a 


4 


fentence than alaw. But an act to declare 


’ 
. Ban 
101 Cid 


fn . . 
the Coujtitui 
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that the crime of which Charles is accuf- 
ed, fhall be deemed high trcafon, as it 
would have permanency, uniformity, 
and univerfali ity, woul ld therefore pro- 
perly be ari 

2. Can you give any other reafon for 
S itarule ? 

A. kris alio called a rule to diflin- 
guifh it from advice or counfel, which 
we are at liberty to follow or not; 
whereas our obedience to the law de- 
pends not on ovr asplicationy but upon 
(he warker : Wild. 
other reafon ? 

. Yes—it is ¢ ‘alled arule in contra- 
diina mtoac pad or 
a compact being .a promife proceeding 
Jrom ws—a daw a command directed 
fo us. 


2 .—Is here «a ly 


agreement 5 


Why is municipal law called a 
rule of civs/ condu& ? 

A. Becaule civil condu® diftinguifhes 
it from the natural or revealed law, the 
former of which is the rule of »werad 
conduct, and the latter not only the rule 
of moral conduct, but alfo the rule of 
faith. 

As the natural and revealed laws, 
regard man as a Creature, and point out 
his duty to God, to himielf, and to his 
neighbour, confidered as an indivicual, 
how does municipal law Lead him? 

4. It regards him not only as a crea- 
ture but as acitizen, bound by other du- 
ties towards his neighbour than thofe 
of mere nature and religion ; duties 
which he has engayed i n by enjoying the 
henefits of the common union, and 
which amount to no more than that he 
contributes, on his part, to the fubfift- 
ence and peace » of the fociet y. 

Ww hy do you call municipal law a 
rule j prefcrt thed 

A. Becaufe a bare refolution, confined 
in the breaft of the legiflator, without 
manifeiling itfelf by fore external fign, 
can never be properly a Jaw: for it is 
necellary it fhould be notified to the 
people who are to obey it, and therefore 
ail lawe fhould be made to commence 
in futuro, which is implied in the term 
prefertocd, and not ex poff faclo, which 
is cruel and unjuft, by punifhing a per- 
fon for doing what was innecent, at the 
timie it was done. 

What is your meanin 
that municipal law is a 


conduct, preicribed 


g in flating 
rule of civil 


by the fupreme power 
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A. Legiflature is the ‘grentell act of 
fuyeriority that can be exercifed by one 
being over another. Wherefore it is 
requifite to the very effence of a law, 
that it be made by the fupreme power. 

9, For what purpofe is law confidered 
a rule of civil conduad? 

A. For the purpofe of commanding 
what is right, and prohibiting what 1s 
Wrong. 





DIALOGUE the SECOND. 


Of the Divifon of Laws and their 
Interpretation. 


9. How are laws divided ? 

4. Every law may be faid to 
confift of {cveral parts, as the declara- 
tory, the directory, the remedial, and 
the fanétion or vindicatory. 

2. What do you mean by the de- 
claratory ? 

4. 1 mean that part of the law, 
whereby the rights to be obferved, and 
the wrongs to be avoided, are clearly 
defined and laid down. 

®, What do you mean by the di- 
rectory ? 

A. That part whereby the fubje& is 
inftructed and enjoined to obferve thofe 
rights, and fo abftain from the com- 
miffion of thofe wrongs. 

©. How do you explain the reme- 
fal /? 

A. It is that branch whereby a me- 
thod is pointed out to recover a man’s 
private rights, or redrels his private 
wrongs. 

What do you underfand by the 
fe ratory 2 
A, That part of the law whereby it 





Dialozues on the Conftitution and Laws of England. 


They are to be underftood in 
their ufual and moft known fignification ; 
not fo much regarding the propriety of 
grammar as their general and moft po- 
pular ule: and where words are clearly 
repugnant in two laws, the latter law 
takes place of the elder. 

2. How is a law explained by the 
context ? 

A. By comparifon between the con- 
text and the dubious word, or a fen- 
tence. Thus the preamble is often called 
in to help the conftruction of an a& of 
parliament ; and of the fame nature and 
ufe is the comparifon wich other laws 
that are made by the faine legiflator, 
that have fome affinity with the fub- 


ject, or that expretsly relate to the fame 


point. 
Can you give an example from 

the I Englifh law > 

"A. When the law of England de- 
clares murder to be felony, without the 
benefit of clergy, we muft refort to the 
fame law of England to learn what the 
benefit of clergy is: and when the com- 
mon law cenfures firaoniacal contraéts, 
it affords great light to the‘ fubje&t to 
confider what the canon law confiders 
to ig fimonys 

2. How is a law elucidated by the 


funje Tt meatier ? 


A. Words are always to be under- 
flood as having a regard thereto; for 
the intent of the legiflaror, and al! his 
expreffions are fuppofed to be directed 
to that end. 

©, Can you give an example? 

A. Bya ftatute of Edward the Third, 
ecclefiattical perfons are forbid, to pur- 
chafe provifons at Rome: now it might 


| feem to prohibit the buying of victuals, 


is fi; gnified, what evil or penalty fhall be | but that we confider that the ftatute 


incurred, 
wrongs, and tranfyre! 
Gury , 

©, How are laws interpreted ? 

4. The will of the legiflator is in- 
terpreted by exploring his intentions at 
the time the law was made, by figns the 
moft natural and probable, 

2, What are thofe figns? 

4. They are foe. Fir, the words— 
—thirdly, the /ib- 
the effec?s and 


s or neglect their 


fed matter — fourthiy, 


‘confeg! ‘e nce—fiftbly , the reafonand /pirit 
ot the law. 

2. How are the 
underflood ? 


words of a law tobe ! 





by fuch as con mit any public | Means nominations to benefices, which 
_ were called provifiens by the popes. 


®. How are laws to be conftrued by 
the effecis and confequences : ? 
A. ‘The rule is, that where words 
bear either none, or a very abfurd fig- 
nifigation, if literally underft ‘ood we mut 
deviate from the received fenfe of them. 
Therefore, the Bolognian law, which 
enacted that whoever drew blood in the 
treet fhould be punifhed, was held not 
to extend to a furgeon who opened the 
er of a perfon who fell down in a fit. 
Which is the moft univerfal and 
off Sual way of difc overing the meaning 
of a law, when words are dubious? 
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A. By confidering the reafon and 
fpirit of it.—For when the reafon or 
caufe ceafis, the law itfelf ought like- 
wile to ceafe with it. 

2. What term do you give to this 
mode of intepreting laws? 

A. Mt is called equity. 

2. Whar do you define equity to be? 

4. It is defined to be, the correSion 
of that, wherein the law is deficient, by 
reafon of its univerfality. 

2. Do you mean that equity is to 
fupply the deficiency of law? 

A. Yes—for fince in laws all cafes 
cannot be forefeen or exprefled, it is 
neceflary, that when the general decrees 
of the law, come to be applied to par- 
ticular cafes, there fhould be fornewhere 
a power vefied, of defining thofe cir- 
cumftances, which the legiflator him- 
felf would have expreffed had they been 
forefeen. 

2. Does equity depend on any efta- 
blifhed rules or fixed precepts ? 

41. No, it depends upon the parti- 
cular circumftances of each individual 
cafe, of courfe it cannot have eftablifhed 
rules, which would reduce it to pofitive 
Jaw, and deftroy its very effence. 

2. With whom is the power of equit- 
able conftruction vefted ? 

A. With the courts—but they fhould 
be cautious in indulging the liberty too 
far, left they deftroy all law, and leave 
the decifion of every queftion in the 
breaft of the judge; for law without 
equity, though hard and difagreeable, 
is much more defirable for the publi¢ 
good, than equity without law. 

2. On what reafon do you lay down 

that pofition? 
‘ A. If equitable conftrution was ge- 
nerally adopted, every judge would 
become a legiflator, which would intro- 
duce infinite confufion, as there would 
then be almoft as many different rules 
of action laid down in the courts, as 
there are differences of capacity and 
fentiment in the human mind. 


(To be continued.) 





ESSAYS on LIBELS. 


B* our law, a libel is defined to be 
a maticious defamation, exprefied 
either in printing or writing, and tend- 


Effays on Libels, 
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who is dead ; or the reputation of one 
who is alive, and to expofe him to hatred, 
contempt, and ridicule. 

In a large fenie, a libel fignifies any 
defimation whatever, exprefled either by 
figns or pidlures, as by fixing up a gal- 
lows againft a man’s door, or painting 
him in a fhamefal and ignominious 
manner. 

The caufe for which the law punifhes 
offences of this nature, is their direct 
tendency to a breach of the public peace. 
And it 1s for this reafon, and the law 
will not allow a juftification of a libel 
| by alledging that the contents thereof 
are true, or that the perfon upon whom 
it is made is of bad reputation ; fince the 
greater appearance of truth there is any 
malicious invective, fo much more pro- 
voking it is. 

The law however makes a very juft 
diflinction in this cafe. If the offender 
be profccuted by information or indict- 
ment, it is not material whether the 
matter be true. 

The reafon is, that in the proceeding 
by information or indictment, the ad- 
vantage of the public is confidered ; for 
the public is interefled in the preferva- 
tion of the peace ; therefore the truth or 
falfhood of the libel is not there the point 
to be confidered ; but an action on the 
cafe is for the benefit of the party li- 
belled or defamed ; and it would be 
againft reafon and juflice that he fhould 
obtain any redrefs where the matter al- 
ledged againft him is proved to be true. 
The civil law, neverthelefs took notice 
of a difference with refpect to defama- 
tory truths, which is very obferable.— 
If the defamation was of a nature in 
which the commonwealth was concern- 
ed, as if one charged another with theft, 
or any crime which concerned the re- 
public in that cafe, if the charge were 
true, the libeller was abfolved. If the 
defamatory matter refpected fome vice 
of nature in which the public was not 
interelted, in that inltance the defama- 
tion though true, was punifhed. 

Some writers however difapprove of 
this diftintion, and fay that defamation 
does not anfwer the end of conviction 
fince the coyrts are open, and there is a 
legal way of accufation, and proof for 
the difcovery of the crimes; and there- 
fore that all defamation, whether the 
facts alledged be true or falle, fhould be 





ing either to blacken the memory of one 
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liable to punifhment. 
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To this, neverthelefs, it 
fwered, that many perfons, fometimes 
through fear, at other 
ful connivance, are 
mencing public profecutions ; but wher 
inflamed by anger or by fudden tranf- 
por rt of pailion, they often dilcover the 
criminals, whom befos ‘¢ they partially 
con ealed. 

Now, as it is the intercft of 
that all crimes fhould be difcovered, it is 
confequently for the public interelt to 
avail itfelf of the paffions of mankind, 
and to take advantage of their unguarded 
moments inorder to detect thofe crimes 
which might otherwile never be brought 
to lieht. 

Add to this, that when men know 
they are liable to be reproached with the 
crimes and vices of this nature, it is an 


may be an- 


times trom Wu 
' 


, 
role ‘ 
| AL A Ward Ih COD 


Effa)s on 


Libels. “‘ 


But this makes the offender fo uncer- 
tain, and admits of fuch a latitude of 
conftruction as opens the way for the 
gratification of malice, and expoles the 
fubject to oppreffion. 

it was formerly likewife held criminal 


| to write againft any known law, which 


f the ftate 


additional reflraint on their conduct, and | 


perhaps the tongue of imvedctive when | 


ggtided only by truth, is a proper fupple- | 


ment to the law ; as it flygmatizes thofe 
offenders with infamy, who might be 
artful enough to elude the sedan. 


or at leaft to efcape the punifliment of 


the law. 

It may be a queflion therefore, whe- 
ther the good which may retult from 
fuch reftraint on men of bad dilfpo- 
fitions and fcandalous lives does not more 
than counterbalance the mitchief which 
inay now 


upbraided guilt, or indeed, whether the 
former does not preponderate ? 

Refides, though it be admitted the 
greater appearance of truth there is in 
any malicious inveClive, fo much the 
' provoking it is: yet it does not 
slow that the more like ely it 


more 
therefore 

1s to tend to 
fuch accufations though they fink deeper 
into the mind, and oceafion greater in- 
juietude than if they were falfe, 


ternal dil 


yet they do not provoke fuch rafent- 
ment as tends to a breach of the peace; 
for confcious guilt is generally timid, 


and averte from oppofition. 

Was the do@trine of libels 
books, rigidly 
practice, there is fcarce 
' 


» as fet forth 
adopted in 
any refleion 
eemed Jibellous.— 


m our law 


which might not be « 


For according to tome, fcandalous mat- 
ter is not neceflary to conftiture a libel; 
it is enough if the defendant hath an ill 


©pmion of the piaintul, 


and then enfue from occafional ’ 
breaches of the peace, in confequence of 


a breach of the peace, for} 


} 7 








| 


if literally enforced, would put a flop to 
all improvements ; for though as citizens 
we are bound to yield obedience to 
known laws, yet as nen we may never- 
thelefs point out their expedience, and 
give reafons for their repeal: and un- 
lefs reproaches on the legiflature are 
mixed with objeclions againft the law, 
it cannot, or at leaft ought not to be 
deemed libellous. 

But fince the Revolution, the dofrine 
of libel has received milder conftruc- 
tions, though in fome cafes, they may 
yet be deemed too rigorous. In all well 
conflituted ftates, however, libels ought 
to be punithed in an exemplary manner; 
for the reputation of the fubject ought 
to be held moft dear, fince on that the 
ler of fociety in a great meafure de- 
ends. 

All ftates which have arrived to any 
eminent degree of refinement, have pro- 
vided punifhment againft libellers. 

sy the laws of Egypt a calumniator 
would have fuffered, had the defamation 
been true. 

The imperfe ‘Aion of this inflitution 
however is obvious: for this regards 
thole kinds of defamation only by which 
another is upbraided with fome crime 
againft the law, and does not fecure the 
fubject from thofe defamations which 
only would injure his reputation. 

Befides, there is this inconvenience 
attending it, that it may deter timid 
and cautious men from acculing delin- 
quents, leit for want of evidence or 
through craft of the accufed, or the in- 
attention, miflake, or partiality of the 
judges, or any other accident, they fhould 
fail in their accufation, and be con- 
demned to fufler the punifhment of the 
guilty. 

By the laws of Greece defamation was 
puniihed by fine. By one of So/on’s 


ore 


laws he who calumniated or defamed 
any perfon, while alive, in the temples, 
judicial courts, treafuries, or places where 
games were celebrated, was to pay three 
drachms to the injured party, and two to 
We find another 

law 


the public treafury. 
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Jaw of his, which provides, that he who 
rebuked another with committing a hei- 
nous Offence againft the laws fhall | 
fined a hundred drachms. Likewile he 
who upbraided another with calling 
away his buckler, was to be fined. 

We mect with many other laws againft 
defamation, which are merely prohi- 
bitory, and to which we do not find any 
punifhinent annexed, fo that they mult 
have been punithed dul 


1c 


retionally. Even 
the orators, we are told, were liable to 
he fined if they were abufive on any one 
in their haranpues, ' 
The Athenians had one law of 


) very 
fingular neture P 


ich was purely poli- 


tical: for at “4 j any one might bring 
an action of 1 r ay. init them who 
' 

Gifpara ri uled any man or wo- 
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another’s fame and reputation, they feem 
to have been punifhea at difcretion. The 
only pofitive penalty we find m this 
cale is, that the defamer was by law de- 
clared incapable of making a will. 

Che law of Scotland with regard to 
this offence, in fome degree agrees with 
the Roman law: the puaifhment of li- 
bels being arbitrary, except where the 
prince was abufed, or where any capital 
crime was alledged againft any man, in 
wich cafe it was capital. 

By our law this offence is punifhable 
by fine, imprifonment, pillory, or other 
corporal punifhment, at the difcretion of 
the court, atcording to the heinoufnels 
of the crime. Bu, indeed, for oflences 
of this nature, the punifhment by fine 
fees of all others the molt proper.— 
And the inftirutjon of Solon, by which 
three parts of the fine were appropriated 
to the party defamed, and two to the 
public treafury, may ferve as a good 

ude in offences of this nature. 

If the offender is unable to pay the 


fine, ie fhould in this and all fuch cafes 
be | ccd to hard work, tul the fine 
is raided by the profit of his /abour, to 


be dillributed in manner as aforelaid: for, 


LRU Lu 


by LLM CNCINCHA, fuetin corpore. 


1 hye ] jt iy of Pp nC L, EWIS and 


fignet to this letter, 
with the ring, hy 
a trully friend, to Vielenta. Upon the 
delivery of them, fhe gave 
ir, and very facctioufly 
told him, the muft perule the /ahe/ be- 

uld {wallow the cordial; fo 
breaking up the feale, and flaruing vith 
» b fhe had got down the 
bottom of the firit page, fhe told him it 


iT) » tne I l 
bil ¢ 
lurprize, belore 


require] 1 me litt time and confide a- 


\ tion to anfwer his royal iriend and mal- 


vive her 


9 ] 


ter’s letter, and hoped he would for- 

if fhe defired him to waita 
little, while the retired to read and an- 
{wer it; fo ordering chocolate to be 
brought, fhe left him for that purpofe 
As foon as fhe came into her clofet, fhe 
began the letter, and with fome difficulty 
went thro rh it, nad being able to re- 
frain from tears, and almott anfenfible at 
4 ba his 
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his difhonourable propofal. At length 
the courage of innocence, and the 
ftrength of virtue, overcame the imbe- 
cility of nature, and the overflowings 
of the heart which the had difpoled of 
to this invader of her honour. At firft 
fhe thought of tearing the letter, and 
fe nding the pieces to him as all the an- 
fwer it deferved ; but then fhe confidered 
that his rank and ftation were too high 
for fuch contempt, and want of com- 
mon civility, and taking pen, ink and 
paper wrote an anfwer, which having 
folded up and fealed, fhe carried it to the 
meffenger that attended, and with much 
pleafantry told him, fhe fhou'd take a 
conveyance of this letter and a ring to 
the prince, as the highelt obligation; fhe 
told him the ring played too ftrongly 
with its rays of luftre for the weak eyes 
of a poor woman not ufed to fuch out- 
ward ornaments, that it would appear 
to more advantage in his palace, and 
upon a royal finger, where fle might 
one time or another have the honour and 
pleafure of feeing it: and with an affa- 
bility and behaviour that charmed him, 
and with humble compliments and due 
refpect to the prince, took her leave of 
the meflenger, who relating the oblig- 
ing reception and the converfation that 
had pafled, delivered to the prince the 
ring and her letter. He was much fur- 
prifled at receiving the one, and very 
haftily broke open the feals of the other, 

which to-his much greater fuprize and 
concern was as follows: 


My dear and much honoured lord 
and prince, I have read your letter once 
over with tears, the fecond time with 
feorn; and having now thoroughly con- 
fidered it, with that refentment which it 
deferves, I fend this anfwer, as it finithes 
our correlpondence, and the acquaint- 
ance which you have honoured me with. 
J hope you will forgive the warmth and 
liberties which it takes to the once aymi- 
able but unkind tempter of my chattity 
that feeks to rab me of al! that is dear 
and valuable to me, and for the fatis- 
faction of a brutal pailion, aims at the 
deitruQion of my prefent and eternal 
peace. Meannefs of birth and family, is 
a tault which you are pleafed to own, 
{can neither help nor rectify; but the 
crime you would tempt me too is much 
meaner and lower, and would bea fanlt 
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which you could help, though not rec- 
tify, and which I could never f irgive 
myfelf for, nor expect the forgivenets of 
Heaven. 

I am fhocked at that part of your let- 
ter in which you would palliate your 
offence and infult upon my honour, with 
regard.to my future happinefs, and the 
danger and ill treatment I fhould run 
the hazard of, if I fhould become the 
wife of the great prince of Portugal: 
bet you know little of me, if you think 
any fuch misfortunes could affect me, 
like the irreparable lofs of my innocence 


| and virtue ; and it is plain IT knew little 


of you, lince }! could not have been per- 
fuaded but by yourfelf, that you was 
capable to treat any woman ill, much 
more a wife who to that affection which 
it occafions, has the additional fecurity of 
thefolemn obligation of »arriage, which 
the law of God and man encourages us 
to depend upon, and which amidft all 
the fcoffs and re ‘proaches of a cenforious 
age places a guard againft a weak and 
defencelefs woman, nor has fhe in fhort 
any thing to fear, where honour and 


good fenfe have been her prudent choice ; 


there is a felf reflection therefore, in that 
hint of your letter, which from my love 
and tender regard to you I read over 
with horror. 

You go on to reflect on my religious 
principles, and fuppofe | am quite un- 
inftructed, very weakly riveted in the 
tenets of the Chriftian church; for a 
crime, which it calls one of the deadly 
fins, you tell me there is not a bifhop or 
holy father in Portuga/, but will abfolve 
us, to obtain which you put a thin var- 
nifh over it;and ftill in our cafe, a fin of 
neceflity, one would imagine, fir, from 
this mew term, or rather mew fin, you 
had taken up a new religion. For my 
own part, I profefs I never heard of a 
fin of that zame; on the contrary, I have 
heard, that no ewil is to be done, though 
even good is to come of it. But I hope this 
is only an unbecoming art to gain your 
wicked point, the effeét of your unlaw- 
ful flame, and no real prince iple of yours, 
or practice of our church; if it is, J will 
feek a Setter, where the laws of God 


are more regarded, and no indulgence, 
difpenfation, or pardon for wilful fins, 
committed againft the convictions of 
con{cience, at leaft without fincere re- 
pentance ; and how could we repent 
with fincerity, whilft we continued 

the 
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the fin. I would not for millions of worlds 
be a member of that church whofe clergy 
could wink at the fins of princes, be pan- 
ders to their lufts and vices, to have 
power to let out for hire, and tem- 
poral confiderations, their pardon and 
abfolutions; to conclude, would pardons 
and abfolution of fuch a church and 
clergy give me the leaft fatisfaction, fince 
I could not look on them as the pardon 
of that great and righteous God, whom 
I have read ina Bible, which I borrowed 
of a proteftant friend, Aas purer eves 
than to behold iniquity that is with any 
countenance or favour by whomfoever, 
or for what caufefoever committed.Pray, 
fir, afk yourfelf as a profefled Chrittian, 
whether the fin is leis, becaufe a prince 
of Portugal commits it? And would 
you, or any prieft on earth, offer this 
weak reafon for it, to infinite wifdom 
and goodnefs, becaufe the woman that 
he loved was not rich, or well defcended 
enough to make an honeft wite of, or 
becaufe the country would be angry, the 
fear of whom was more prevalent than 
the fear of God? But to make one more 
remark on the future danger and tem- 
poral inconvenience to which I fhall ex- 
pofe mylelf in this marriage with your 
highnefs ; with regard to fuch fuffering 
it might be true, nor fhould I have any 
thing lefs to expect from fuch a /Ladow 
of affection, a fit of luft, rather than 
noble and generous love, that great paf- 
fion, nay, that darling attribute of hea- 
ven: fuch a /Ladow of love, as yours 
feems to be, would I fear vanifh as your 
fun of grandeur fhould rife high, and 
your ambitition blaze out. He that would 
deprive a weak unthinking maid of her 
brightch jewel, her reputation, and her 
virtue, could have no real love, it muft 
be a counterfeit paffion ; but believe me 
fir, though I have none befides, I will 
wear and keep that jewel, and as you 
think me too /ow, and too mean to be 
your wife, I think myfelf too Ligh to 
be your /ar/ot, nor will I enter into that 
bafe fervitude for all the glittering gems 
in Portugal. 

I could bear the cruelty of my huf- 
band and prince’s moft galling chains, 
and would weep over my forrows for 
his altered unkind behaviour, with fome 
fecret comfort, fome little fatisfaction, 
fome alleviation of my diftrefs, that J 
was flill innocent and wndeferving of 
f{ych ufage ; and patience and perfeve- 
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rance in the duty of a wife, might work 
upon his nature, and perhaps goodnefs 
of heart, and bring him back to his 
wonted treatment and kindnefs ; whilft 
a lewd courtefan, who might be as free 
of her perfon to others, ‘as fhe has been 
to him, mutt in a little time be loathed 
and detefted. 

Every honeft peafant’s wife happy in 
her mean cottage, and eating her homely 
morfel with her innocent and {miling 
offspring, upon which fhe has entailed 
no reproach, no fhame, nor infamy of 
birth, would be a daily memorandum to 
me of my reverfe and odious fituationy 
and fhew my folly and wickednefs in 
a moft legible and affecting character. 
In a word, I defpife the price of vir- 
tue which you offer me, and though I 
have all my fex’s weaknefs about me, 
yet ] hope my religion and my God, will 
he my ftrength in fuch weaknefs. I for- 
bid you, fir, my mean apartments, too 


iclean however for the foot of vice and 
l lewdnefs to enter, and though one man 


’ 


; fervant compofes al! my retinue; yet he 


has courage and fidelity enough to flop 
the entrance, and run the hazard of his 
life, in telling a licentious prince of Por- 
tugal, that he is miftaken in the houfe ; 
that it is no place for even royal bra- 
vados: that the honour of his poor 
iniftrefs is not to be invaded ; and that 





neither he nor fhe, nor any one in the 
family, value their lives in the caufe and 
defence of injured virtue. 

You talk much of your higher blood, 
which you are fo defirous to ftain with 
impurity, with wronging a woman who 
has nothing but her virtue to recom- 
mend her. Sir, let that high blood in 
your royal veins, never mix with any 
blood fo plebeian as mine; but it has, 
however, the nobility of innocence, nor 
fhall it ever run into the foul channel 
which you would turn it ; it fhall main- 
tain its pure flream, and I would fooner 
part with my whole mafs, than confent 
to your wicked, your cruel proffer. I 
fend you back your other glittering 





temptation, for know if your qords and 
your perfon cannot fed.re me, and when 
have almoft the confent of my own 


an. 
| And now, having anfwered your let- 
| ter, | commit it to the flames. You know 
|my refolution, and the fleadfafi purpofe 
' of my foul; but of this be aflured, the love 
which 
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| treacherous affection, no decoys on earth 
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which remains for you is fo unalterable, 
ehat no man living thal! divide it with 

SS eT y 
you: anaga dealtn of griei, or the re 
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vows of a monatlery, will puta 1d Lo 
my forrows, and my remaining | 

for the once reigning fovereign « 
heart. Uponthe whole, J fet my Lou 
araimit your dreh extraction, as the moit 
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noble fttake, and will be very careful how 
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of which we are ourfelves the caule, as 
it provesthert nol t] ei {e > 1 tr proves, 
it not the ruin, at feaft ¢t! 

lt grieves me to think that one 
half of humanitv fhould be entirely inca- 
paciated for the bufinefs of the world ; 
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\ ity 7 tnwanaine, nes was, nor 
rever will be, managed without them. 
my part, I freely own, I am not 
for aw after thetafte of Francis duke 
of B vy; who, upon atreaty of mar- 
‘ i nl 1 tl ice liae 
ella, to the king of Scotland, 
being told that ihe is very homely 
ed, and without any manner of learn- 
in; made aniwer, that he liked her the 
wetter for it, accounting it learning fuf- 
ficient for a woman to know how to 
difiinzeuith between her hufband’s fhire 
and his doublet. For, on the contrary, 


we dind that fuch of their fex as, break- 
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Well may the Englifi and Frencl 
tranfiators vield to a lady, who has ex 
celled, we may lafely fay, even Lucan 
himtel! 

it is incredible to hehe the force « 
education ov v natures. We 
know not the extent tale wenius be- 

. e™ 
caufe we put it not to the trial 

‘¢ Great Julius on the mountain bred, 
A flock, perhaps, or herd had led; 
Ile that the world fubdu’d, had been 
But the bett wre?! on the grecn 
?"Tisart and kn >which draw forth 
The hidden feeds of native worth; 
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of t fable, of Amianus, T find i3 
\ lated | \ rT Roger L.’Eftrange. 
‘Phere was acontroverfy ftarted be 

tween ; 1 andaman, which wasthe 
ftrongerofthetwo. * Why 
look you,” fays the man, after a long 
difpute, **we wall appeal to that fatue 
* there,” and fo he fhewed himthe figure 
of yan cut in ftome with a lion under 
his feet.' ** Well,” fays the lion, ** if we 


‘hadbeen brought upto {( ulptu re, as you 
‘S are, where you have one lion under 
“the feet a mnie you would have 
‘¢ twenty men under the paws of a lion.’’ 

! that peer with the invective of 


Mul in his Paradile Loft. 
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Again— 
~ 6¢ Thy allis but a fhow 
ather than folid virtue ; all but aril, 
Crooked by nature, bent, asnow appears, 
viore tothe part finiller from me drawn; 
Well ifthrown out, as fupernumerary, 
Tomy jull number found. Oh! why 
cid God, 

Creator wile, that peopledhigheht heav’n 
With fpirits m line, create this laft, 
This novelty on earth, this fair detec 
QF nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ; 
Or find fome other way to generate 
D lind locanias 


of Waller. 
rd b 


"The next ts 


66 yaflubborn 


VV omen are gover: 
fate; 

Their love’s infuperable as their hate: 

No merit theiraverfion can remove, 

No ill requit: il can effa: love.” 
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ec their 


a fuch a tender poet as Waller could 
» fevere, what muft we expect from 
mnflantine. 


er thus, 


rants of Lee, in his C 
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And feasof blood they have fpilt in form- 
er ages. 

Woman no more! and when my heart ts 
going, 

Sound but the name, the pow’rful fpell 
fhall bind 

Beyond Circean or Egyptian charms; 

?Twill rai‘e the loweft devils up in 
{warms, 

Unhinge the globe, and put the world 
in arms. 

Woman that dooms us all to one fure 
Lraves 

And fafler damns than Providence can 
fave.”’ 


Does Dryden, in his Spanifh Friar, 


come fhort of Lee? 


66 Oh, virtue ! virtue! what art thou 
become? 
That men fhould leave thee for that toy, 
a Woman! 
Made from the drofsand refufe of aman: 
Heav’n took him fleeping, when he made 
her too; 
Had man been waking he had ne’er con- 
fented.” 
This of his All for Love makes am- 
ple reparation. 
«Oh, woman! woman! woman! 
All the Gods 
Have not fuch pow’r in doing good to 
man 
As you of doing harm.”’ 


Otwav and Rowe are ina kind of ri- 
valfhip of fatire upon this occalion. Thus 
Rowe, in his Tamerlane: 

‘6 Their affections, pride, ill-nature, 

noife, 
Pronenefs to change, ev’n from the toy 
that pleas’d them ; 
So gracious is their idol dear variety, 
That, for another’s love, they would fore- 
xO 
s for MA 
devils.’ 


An angel’s and mingle with the 


Otway, in his Don Carlos: 
‘+ Thou’rt woman, a true copy of the 
firlt, 
In whom the race of 
curlt; 
Your fex, by beauty, was to hea av’nally'd, | 
But your great lor d, the devil, taught you 
pride: 
Te too an angel, till he durft rebel, 
And you are fure the ftars that with him 
fell.”” 


all mankind was 
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In the Fair Penitent and the Orphan, 
there are other inftances of the malevo- 
lence of poets againft the fair, and as the 
Intent of this eflay is to provoke fome 
lady to a vindication of her fex, the wri- 


| ter concludes with a hope that it will 


produce the delfired efiect. 
LEON. 
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TRIAL for CRIM. CON. 


be following Trial from the exem- 
plary Damages given by the Fury, 
the Eloquence of the Counfel, and the 
Doitrine of the Judze, deferves to be 
recorded, for which Reajon we give 
it Infertion. 
In the King’s Bench. 
PARSLOW againf? SYKEs. 


HIS action was brought by the 

plaintiff againft the defendant for 
criminal converfation with the plaintiff’s 
wile. 

Mr. Erfkine, counfel for the plaintiff, 
opened the cafe, in a fpeech replete with 
the flrongeft argument, the moft power- 
ful eloquenc ey and the molt convincing 
reafoning we ever remember to have 
heard in the court. He began by ftat- 
ing, that the plaintiff was attached by 
the moft ardent affection to his wife, 
that ever glowed within the breaft of 
man. That they were happy in them- 
felves, their circumftances, their con- 
neCtions.—One infant had bleffed their 
union, from whom they promifed them- 





} 

1 

| ¢ and det 

| defiruction of it. 


felves much future happinefs, and much 
comfort to their old age. In the mean 
time comes the defendant, ts inrroduced 
to the plaintiff, received as his intimate 
friend. He fees the happinefs of thie 
-ouple, and determines to accomplih the 
Not this alone. When 
he has accomplifhed his bafe defigns, he 
not only boafts that he had accomplifh- 
ed them, but boafts of it publicly. After 


| continuing in this flrain for fome time, 


he concluded with faying, that if ever 
| there was cafe which for its atrocity re- 
| quired exemplary and heavy damages ; 
‘this he would prove, by the following 
evidence, to be one. 

rN Mr. W ry ay proved the marriage 
| of Mr. and Mrs. Parflow. 

| 

\ 


Captain Williams declared, that he 


never in the whole of Mrs. Parflow’s 
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conduct 
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conduct obferved any thing like levity, 
or which could induce him to fuppofe 
that fhe could be guilty of her prefent 
offence. When the defendant firit came 
into the regiment, then quartered at 
Dorchefter, he obferved to him, * that 
he fhould like to feduce Mrs. Parflow.”’ 
This he took no notice of then, think- 
ing it the expreflion of a thoughtlefs 
young man. He afterwards faw him 
again at Reading with Mrs. Parflow, 
but obferved nothing in the conduct of 
the one or the other that could alarm 
the hufband. 

Colonel Gwynne, major Callow, cap- 
tain Watfon, captain Wallace and Mr. 
Macnare, all erg to the fame re- 
giment as captain Parflow did, viz. the 
3d regiment of dragoons, gave him a 
moft excellent character, as a tender and 
affectionate hufband: that they were a 
happy couple; no fufpicion. was ever 
entertained by them that a criminal in- 
tercourfe was likely to take place, he- 
tween Mr. Sykes and Mrs. Parflow, he 
not vifiting at the houfe of the plaintiff, 
more than any other officer of the corps. 

Mrs. Belcher, who keeps the fign of 
the City of London, at Dover, remem- 
bered the plaintiff and his wife coming 
to her houfe, on their way to France, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Parflow’s health. 
They remained there a fortnight, dur- 
ing which time, Mrs. Parflow being 
confined to her bed, the plaintiff fei- 
dom left the room, where he alfo flept 
for the convenience of giving her his 
affiftance. 

Mr. Broadbelt, mafter of the George 
Inn, at Thetford, fwore, that on the 
roth, or nearer the 20th of July left, 
two perfons, a gentleman and a lady, 
came to his houfe, in a poft chaife and 
four horfes; they flept at his houfe that 
night ; the gentleman faid his name was 
Sykes, and that he was fon of fir Francis 
Sykes, baronet. They went away next 
morning ; but previous to their going 
away, Mr. Sykes afked him to give him 
cafh for his draught, as he wanted to go 
by crofs-roadsto London, and was ra- 
ther fhort of money. However, he did 
not comply with the gentleman's re- 
gueft. ; 

Margaret Kemp, the chambermaid of 
the George Inn, declared alfo, that about 
twelve o’clock on the rgth of July, a 
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thewed the lady the bedchamber, who 
bade her make the bed as faft as pof- 
fible. When it was made, fhe accom- 
panied the lady, with lights, to the 
chamber; and when fhe was in bed, the 
defired her to go and acquaint the gen- 
tleman; when he came up ftairs, he 
defired her to call them at nine the next 
morning, and bolted the door. The 
next morning fhe did fo, and faw them 
both in bed together. 

Letitia Fletcher, the chambermaid of 
Ofborn’s Hotel, in the Adelphi, fwore, 
that in July laft, a lady and a gentle- 
man came to their houfe, and flept there 
one night. They hired two chambers, 
but flept both in one. 

Being crofs-examined as to her know- 
ledge of this fact, fhe declared the faw 
them in the fame bed. 

Mrs. Crifp lives in Bennet-ftreet, St. 
James’s.—In July laft, about the end of 
the month, a gentleman and lady took 
lodgings at her houfe, and continued 
there a fortnight. She knew the gentle- 
man to be Mr. Sykes, and believed the 
lady to be his wife, as fhe made up but 
one bed for them. 

The rev. Mr. Metham declared him- 
felf to be well acquainted with Mr. 
Sykes, whom on the a2d of July laft he 
faw at the Mount coffce-houle. ‘There 
Mr. Sykes afked him if he had heard of 
any news from Ipfwich. To this he 
made no anfwer. However, upon his 
being afked the fame queftion a fecond 
time, he replied that it was no bufinefs 
of his.—-Sykes then faid, he knew Par- 
flow and his brother-in-law were in 
town, as he had feen them;—that he 
was ready to fight the former; and 
boafting at the fame time of taking Mrs. 
Parflow off, and faying that his Ipfwich 
{cheme had anfwered his purpofe, in- 
vited him to dine with her the next day 
in Bennet-ftreet. 

On his crofs-examination, he declared 
that what Mr. Sykes had faid' was heard 
by forty people who were prefent—bne 
more particularly by thofe who were at 
fupper with them, to the amount ef 
about ten. 

The evidence on the part of the 
plaintiff being clofed, 

Mr. Bearcroft, for the defendant, rea- 
dily confefled that he never felt himfelf 
more aukwardly fituated. He acknow- 
ledged the flrength and weight of the 





gentleman and lady came to her maf- 
ter’s houfe, and flept there; that the 
Dec. 1789 


cafe, and owned.himfelf imprefied alfo 
aC with 
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‘with the powerful eloquence of his ad- 
verfary, ehich if it ceafed to vibrate in 
the ears of the jury, ftill muft have had 
fome hold upon their hearts. After fome 
judicious obfervations on -the weight 
which the fpeech of Mr. Erfkine might 
have on the jury, he concluded by fay- 
ing that he would call witneffes to prove 
that the plaintiff was inattentive to his 
wife, that he himfelf was in a manner, 
the caufe of what had happened. This, 
if he proved, would certainly decreafe 
the damages to be given; if refufed in 
proving this, he hoped ftill the jury 
would recollect that the defendant had 
no fteady right to the property of his 
father, whatever claim he might have 
by nature ; and that of himfelf he was 
confiderably worfe than worth nothing. 
The following witnefles were called ; 
Charles Wren was a fervant of Mr. 
Sykes; he remembered his mafter’s 
coming to Dorchefter in 1788, about the 
beginning of winter : that Mrs. Parflow 
and Mr. Sykes ufed often to ridé out, 
and very often meflages were fent by 
Mrs. Parflow to Mr. Sykes, with her 
compliments, and fhe would ride with 
him. On fuch occafions, Mr. Parflow 
was always prefent, and generally helped 
her up on horfeback. is evidence 
tended alfo to prove the removal! of the 


from Weymouth to Dorchefter, a Mr; 
Smith was in the chariot with Mrs, 
Parflow. 

Charles Conner, 2 fervant alfo of Mr. 
Sykes, went with his mafter to Ipfwich 
races. He fwore that Mrs. Parflow 
went often out with his mafter, but 
never without the knowledge of her 
hufband. 

On his crofs-examination, heconfeffed, 
that out of the four or five times Mrs. 
Parflow went with the defendant, a Mrs. 
Wallace accompanied her three times. 
While on the race ground, Mrs. Parflotw 
ufed generally to ftay in the phaeton 
while Mr. Sykes went on the fland; and 
when the race was over, he returned to 
drive her home. 

Mrs. Mafon, Mifs Mafon, and Mrs. 
Keete, with whom Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
flow had lodged at different places, de- 
clared, that the plaintiff was one of the 
moft affeStionate hufbands they ever faw. 
They alfo confefled that Mr. Sykes vi- 
fited at Mr. Parflow’s, but not more than 
any other officer of.the corps. 

All the witnefles being now examined, 

Mr. Erfkine rofe to reply to the coun- 
fel for the defendant. He confefled that 
his indignation had been rifing from the 
beginning of the trial. He meant to 





resiment to different places, and that 
the defendant and Mrs. Parflow often 
rode out together alone, but never with- 
out the knowledge or confent of Mr. 
Parflow. 

Broadway, valet to Mr. Sykes, gave 
the fame evidence refpecting Mrs. Par- 
flow riding out with his mafter, who 
was On a very intimate footing with Mr. 
Parilow; that once he was with Mrs. 
Parflow till near one o’clock ia the morn- 
ing ; that in going from Weymouth to 
Dorchefter, Mr. Parflow defired Mr. 
Sykes to ftep out of his carriage, and 
get into his wife’s catriage, which he 
did, and then the plaintiff went into a 
hack poft-chaife. He alfo fwore, that 
once his mafter made Mrs. Parflow a 
prefent of twelve pair of fhoes. Qn being 
crofs-examined, he confefled that he 
lived now with Mr. Svkes: that when 

he faw Mrs. Parflow and his mafter 
alone, he did aot know but Mr. Parflow 
might have been at the houfe at the 
fame time. He alfo owned, that when 
Mr. Parflow defired Mr. Sykes to get 
into his wife's carriage, on their way 


impute nothing to the defendant’s coun- 
fel ; they had acted as well as they could 
in fuch a cafe, marked with fuch atro- 
city. He commented with great feverity 
jon the conduct of the defendant, who 
entered into an honourable carps, found 
them happy, is introduced and received 
as the friend of Mr. Parflow, and yet 
makes ufes of this expreffion : —** that 
he fhould like to debauch his wife!” 
Forgetting every tie of friendfhip—of 
humanity—he fays, ** 1 will cut down 
the man’s happinefs.”’ He fees the fweet 
infant fmiling in their faces, and fays 
within himfelf, * Smile fhalt thou no 
more; I will make thee a ferpent in 
the bofom of thy parents.’’———But what 
is his future conduct? he boafts in a 
public coffee-houfe of his wickednefs, in 
the hearing of a whole roomfull; and, 
afterwards fays, for the injury: he has 
done the plaintiff, he is ready to cut his 
throat. After remarking on the defence, 
which he faid, had even ftrengthened 
his cafe, he concluded by faying, that 
he fill continued to thi:k exemplary 
damages ought to be given. 


} Lord Kenyon declared this to be a 
2 cale. 
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cafe deferving much attention, not on 
account of any difficulty in it, but on 
account of its atrocity. ‘There were only 
two queftions; the one, whether the 
facts had been proved. They were, it 
had been admitted. The fecond queftion 
was, What damages ought to be given? 
For his part, he thought the jury would 
fall fhort, both in the juftice they owed 
their client and their country, if they did 
not give exemplary damages. 

The jury, after a few minutes con- 
fideration, brought in a verdiét for the 
plaintiff, with ten thoufand pounds da- 
mages. 





Biographical Sketch of the Duke de 
VENDOME, 


THE duke of Vendome was born, 

like the great Condé, infpired With 
the fcience of war: he had the fame 
courage, the fame coolnefs in the midft 
of the greateft dangers, the fame juft 
and rapid coup-d’@il; but thefe advan- 
tages were counterbalanced by great de- 
fects. 

After having ferved as a volunteer 
under the great Condé, as colonel anda 
general officer under mafhal Luxem- 
bourg, the command of the army was 
given to him at the beginning of the 
war for the Spanifh fucceffion. He was 
fent into Italy in 1702, and during three 
or four of the firft campaigns, he fup 
ported the honour of the king’s arms, 
and gained four battles, two ot them be- 
fore the defection of the duke of Savoy, 
and two afterwards; yet had to do with 
the famous prince Eugene, who under- 
ftood the art of war better than any man 
of the age in which he lived ;_ provided 
in the beit manner for every thing which 
could happen; knew better than any 
body how to fubfift an army ; and con- 
ducted it with wifdom, coolnefs, and 
refletion, into fuch fituations as were 
capable of retidering it the moft ufeful. 
M. de Vendome was not fo profound in 
his defigns, made fewer reflections and 
combinations in preparing for his ope- 
rations ; he was too neglectful of detail; 
but in critical and decifive moments, he 
awoke, as it were from a trance ; feemed 
to recall his whole genius; took mea- 
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fures equally wife and vigorous; and 
fhewed more heroifin and judgment than 
even the prince Eugene would perha 
have done in a fimilar firuation. T 
French foldiers, whom he did not fub- 
je&t to too fevere a difcipline, had fo 
much confidence in his meafures, that 
they would have rifked every thing to 
have withdrawn him from any difagree- 
able fituation into which he mitht have 
fallen. They feared nothing when they 
faw him at their head ; and were per- 
fuaded that to go into battle under hig 
command was to be led on to glory. It 
is generally believed, that a perfidious 

olicy recalled him from Piedmont, and 
Fent him into Flanders; and that when 
there he had not time enough to repair 
the faults which the marthal Villeroy 
had committed. He was afterwards fent 
into Spain, without any body to fecond 
him, without an army, or any kind of 
fuccour; but his name and reputation, 
added to the former confidence of the 
French who had ferved under him fome 
years before, made up every deficiency ; 
he reconduéted Philip V. almoft driven 
from his poffeffions, to Madrid; pur- 
fued the enemies, forced them to evacue- 
ate Spain, and retire into Portugal,— 
This was the fruit of the famous battle 
of Villa Viciofa, in 1710. Covered with 
glory, which feemed to feek him rather 
than he torun after it,) with honours, 
which he thought himfelf, as he reall 
was, fuperior to, and with riches whic 
he neglected and defpifed, he died at 
Vinaros in Catalonia, of an indigeflion ; 
a kind of death which appears little 
worthy of one of the greateft and moft 
able generals of the age, but which an- 
fwered otherwife well enough to his 
private life; for it muft be agreed that 
this made a great contraft with his mi- 
litary one. His character was mild and 
beneficent ; he was a ftranger to envy, 
hatred, and revenge ; he prided himfelf 
in thus refembling Henry IV. 

He was neither. haughty, vain, nor 
oftentatious ; and fully perfuaded that 
nobody could have a defire to be want- 
ing in refpect to him: effeétively, he 
never had reafon to think to the contrary. 
The princes of the blood only could dif- 
pute with him in France the fu ony 
of rank, and he never had the leaft dif- 
ference about it but with them; and 
even thefe were always terminated in 
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54 
the moft honourable and becoming 


. Such was the duke of Vendome, con- 
fidered in the moft favourable light.— 
Let us at preient examine what he was, 
according to other Memoirs, perhaps as 
~ faithful, in a lefs advantageous point of 
view. Ue was of a middling fize, and 
had a vigorous conftitution ; his figure 
and air were noble, his look and conver- 
fation graceful: he had great natural 
fenfe, which was but little cultivated ; 
he was even profoundly ignorant in the 
art of war, which he had never ftudied 
or reflected upon ; brave even to intre- 
idity, daring when he could get the 
tter of his indolence; he was gene- 
rally fuccefsful by what may be called 
an effect of his happy flar; he knew as 
much of the world and the court as he 
did of war, and in the fame manner, by 
routine, and without any regular prin- 
ciples; notwithftanding this, he pleafed 
every body, though he was no courtier, 
except to the king alone; and he made 
all the reft perceive that he was the fon 
of Henry IV. and that he ought not to 
cede, except to the legitimate defcend- 
ants of that monarch. ‘This kind of 
vanity pleafed Lewis XIV. who having, 
Jike hig grandfather, natural children, 
wifhed to make them equal to the princes 
of the blood. The duke of Vendome 
was not exceffively polite, and was re- 
ferved with thofe whom he thought 


capable of oppofing him : but he affected | 


to be familiar and popular with the low- 
eft rank of officers, with the foldiers, and 
thofe of his fervants, whom he believed 
incapable of abufing his goodnefs. Ob- 
ftinate and inacceffible tothe counfels and 
reprefentations of thofe who would have 
been attended to by any other man; he 
fuffered himfelf to be governed by fuch 
only as were extravagant in their praifes 
of him, and in their admiration and re- 
fpe& for his perfon and qualities. As 
foon as it was perceived in the army that 
this was the means to obtain his con- 
fidence, there were found in the moft 
diftinguithed military rank, men bafe 
enough to flatter his weaknefles, in hopes 


that he would put them in a fituation to‘ 


make their fortunes. He carried, parti- 
cularly in the decline of life, libertinifm, 
flovenlinefs, and indolence to fo great 
an excefs, that it is inconceivable thefe 
defets were not more prejudicial to him. 
Tn the midit of the court of Lewis XIV.. 
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fometimes gallant, fometimes a devotee, 
he made no fecret of his moft indecent 
and culpable pleafures ; and Lewis XIV. 
dared not reproach him upon a kind of 
debauch, which, during the whole time 
of his reign, would have ruined any 
other fubjeé&t. Every thing, which the 
court of Verfailles would have blufhed at, 
was openly braved in the little court of 
Anet. Thofe who ferved under him in 
his Italian campaign have affured me, 
that he had by mere indolence miffed 
more than twenty times the fineft oppor- 
tunities of beating the enemy; and that 
he had by negligence as frequently ex- 
pofed his army to be deftroyed : but 
happily thofe who commanded the wings 
and in the rear were more attentive and 


a 

very body has heard talk of the cool 
of the morning of M. de Vendome, an 
expreffion which is ftill made ufe of to 
defcribe a march made in the heat of 
the day: this comes from the cuftom 
M. de Vendome had, of announcing in 
the evening, that he would march very 
early the next morning ; but when the 
moment indicated for departure arrived, 
he lay fo long in bed, that it,was gene- 
rally noon before he was in moticn ; the 
warmeft climates and feafons made no 
difference in this refpect. 

M. de Vendome was fent the next 
year to fave Spain; and whole prefence 
alone procured an army, which regained 
Philip V. his capital, beat the enemy at 
Villa Viciofa, and gave the young king 
the moft magnificent bed which was 
ever prepared for a fovereign, being 
compofed of the enfigns of his enemies ; 
but it was only neceffary to excite the 
enthufiafin of the Spaniards, and of the 
French who were in Spain. The name 
of Vendome had this effect. His repu- 
tation, juftly or unjuftly merited, fright- 
ened Staremberg and Stanhope, and his 
daring character and determined bra- 
very did the reft. Yet his end, which 
is fo brilliant in hiftory, was melancholy 
and unhappy. After having paffed the 
year 1711, in triumphing over the ene- 
mies of Philip V. he had no fooner re- 
ceived at Madrid all the honours, which 
this king could confer upon his liberator, 
the title of highnefs,—the pre: eminence 
over all the grandees of Spain—in fhort, 
all the diftin&tions formerly enjoyed by 
the famous Don Juan of Auftria, then 
he grew tired of this Spanifh greatnefs } 
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and leaving the court of Madrid, and the 
conduct of the army to his lieutenant- 
— he retired to a burgh of Cata- 
onia, called Vinarus; furrounded there 
by a fmall circle of flatterers and debau- 
chees, he gave himfelf up to that kind of 
voluptuoufnefs which was fo agreeable 
to him. He glutted himfelf with fith, 
which he was extravagantly fond of; 
whether it was good or bad, well or ill 
dreffed, it was the fame thing to him ; 
he drank thick-bodied and heady wine ; 
and at length brought on a kind of indi- 


.geftion, or rather an illnefs, the confe- 


quence of repeated indigeftions, which 
might undoubtedly have been cured by 
diet and exercife. His diforder was treat- 
ed in quite a contrary manner; and he 
had very foon no hopes left of being re- 
ftored. The moft honeft of his cour- 
tiers then abandoned him; others took 
his furniture and equipage; and it is 
afferted, that feeing, afew moments he- 
fore he expired, fome of his under- valets 
ready to take away and divide his bed- 
clothes, he afked them, as afavour, to 
permit him to draw his laft breath in his 
bed. He was only fifty-eight years of 
age when he died. ‘The princefs des 
Urfins, who had, at that time, the great- 
eft influence with the king of Spain, got 
orders for his body to be laid in the 
royal tomb of the Efcurial. The moft 
elegant funeral orations were delivered 
in honour of him, both in France and 
Spain. ‘I hofe have ferved to deceive pof- 
terity, with refpect to his real character ; 
and no hiftorian whom I have heard of, 
has yet given himfelf the trouble to un- 
deceive it. 





Origin and prefent Situation of the 
JANIZARIES. 


By Epwarp Gisson, E/g. 


THE vizier of Amurath reminded his 
fovereign that, according to the 
Mahometan law, he was entitled to a 
fifth part of the fpoil and captives; and 
that the duty might be eafily levied if 
vigilant officers were ftationed at Galli- 
omg to watch the paflage, and to feledt 
or his ufe the ftouteft and moft beautiful 
of the chriftian youth. 
The advice was followed; the edict 
was proclaimed ; many thoufands of the 
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European captives were educated in reli- 
gion and arms; and the new militia were 
confecrated and named hy a celebrated 
dervife, Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he ftretched the fleeve of his 
gown over the head of the foremoft fol- 
dier, and his blefling was delivered in 
thefe words: * Lett be called jani- 
zaries (yengi cheriy or new foldiers); 
may their countenance be ever bright 
their hand vi€torious; their fword keen 
May their fpear always hang aver the 
heads of their enemies; and, wherefoever 
they go, may they return with a white 
face !”’ 

Such was the origin of thefe haughty 
troops, the terror of the nations, and 
fometimes of the fultans themfelves. 

Their valour has declined, their difci- 
pline is relaxed, and their tumpultuary ar- 
ray isincapable of contending with the 
order and weapons of modern tactics; 
but, at the time of their inftitution, they 
poflefied a decifive fuperiority in war ; 
fince a regular body of infantry, in con- 
ftant exercife and pay was not maintained 
by any of the princes in chriftendom, 

Ihe janizaries fought with the zeal of 
profelytes againft their idolatrous coun- 
trymen, and, in the battle of Coflova, 
the league and independence of the Scla- 
vonian tribes was finally crufhed. 





To the Editor of the Town and Country 
Magazine. 


STR, 


THis anonymous effay is of fo general 2 
nature, upon the whole, that I a 
you will admit what is faid of myfelf, 
as being in fome degree connected 
with the fubje&—On the other hand, 
I prefume what is here faid, in my fa- 
vour, is not fo much as has been ex- 
preffed in other places; fo that the 
moft fanguine cenfor cannot charge 
me with being a panegyrift in my own 
caufe, but a bare narrator. The mo- 
tives I had for this undertaking is the 
fport that is now making of fonnet 
writing in the Morning Poft, &c.— 
and though it is evident, to any dif- 
cerning perfon, that Charlotte mith 
is the principal perfon aimed at, yet 
the coupling of my name with hers, 
involves me in the difgrace intended, 
and a bad impreffion is fooner made 
than agoodone. Youmay have feen 

a fonnet 
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a fonnet put into my mouth in the 
Morning Pot, of Monday, the 14th 
inft, acdrefied to Mrs. Smith, &c. &c. 
And, as the eflay does not fecm writ- 
ten merely. on account of any private 
perfon, I hope it will be the more eli- 
gible to yous. The profe that I have 

- alluded to, of my own, are the Letters 
on figurative Paflages of Scripture. 

You was pleafed to hint, that they were 
‘* friendly to feience, religion, and 
morality; and as, ina printed cha- 
racter of me, it was fooliihly afferted, 
that I had not a capacity for profe! 
the collateral confideration of it here 
will be much efteemed, and-will enfure 
a continuation of the trifling fervices 
my pen may afford your Magazine, in 
future—as the effay may not be too 
late for your next. 


I am, Sir, 


—Your’s, moft refpectfully, &c. &e. 
W. HaMILTON Rely. 


December 14, 1739. 


The motto was given me by a fcholar 
as fuitable. 


mesa Ff 


On the warious Ideas of poetical Excel- 
lence and unlettered Genitty 


Lufifi fatis atque bibifli; 

Tempus abire tibi eft, ne potum lar- 
gius equo 

Rideat, et pulletlafcivia decentius gtas. 


SUCH has been the force of long cuf- 

tom, that an univerfal tafte in poetry, 
is yet fa far from being formed in many 
fubjc€ts, that inflead of ir, feveral divi- 
fions have been run into: hence the dif- 
tinftions of old and new {chools, and 
that rancorous partiality, that has taught 
many, like Goldfimith, to defpife lyric 
poetry,and blank verfe, odes, fonnets, 
&c. and to relith nothing but rhime, and 
the common verfe of five feet, or ten 
fyllables. There feems to be fomething 
in human nature that inclines to the for- 
mation of parties, and as long as any 

rfon of eminence, on either fide, ex- 
prefs themfelves paffionately, fects in li- 
terature, wil! as often occur as they do 
im religion. Pore istoo much of the di- 
dactic poet, or, as Mr. Warton has faid, 












the poet of reafon, to be looked upon as 
the flandard of univerfal excellence; and 
it is beyond a doult, thattheeafe of com- 
penremre him and his level powers, 

ave increafed the number of his ad- 
mirers above any other qualification he 
was poflefled of-—and Goldfwith was 
certainly envious, or angry, when he 
wrote the prefaceto his Deferted Village, 
Indeed, with Pope, Johnfon, &c. on 
this fide of che queftion, the appearance, 
at a diftance, muli-be rather formidable; 
but it will appear a plain cafe to the 
more penetrating, that if cither of thete 
had been capable of performing :9 
blank verfe, the lyric ode, fonnet, or the 
Spenferign {tanza, forme of the heroes of 
the Dunciad had been fpared, Goldimjth 
been filent, the life of Spenfer have been 
given with the lives of the poets, and the 
{imall fry that have layely raifed an out- 
cry againit the fonnets of Mrs. Smith, 
W. Hamilton Reid, &c. in iome of the 
daily prints, might have lived their 
twelve hours without being heard of.— 
Let it remain as an infallible criterion of 
merit, that thofe who have excelled in 
the difficult, could have excelled inthe 
eafy ; and, if fome of them have given 
no fpecimen, it has been for want of in- 
clination, not ability. —To make a more 
immediate application, either Milton, 
Shak{peare, or Dryden, feparately con- 
fidered, have infinitely more to recom- 
mend them as ftandards of univerial ex- 
cellence, than Pope, Johnfon, Goldfmith, 
and all their &c. &c. put together. 

It was on account of vertatility of ta- 
lent, that one of the beft judges the world 
of letters ever produced, (Voltaire, I 
mean) gave Dryden the lead of the Bri- 
tifh poets. It was not becaufe he was a 
dramatift, which Pope attempted in vain; 
nor that he improved the Englifh lan- 
guage, and had written excellent fatire; 
nor that he shad tranflated the fecond 
poct of antiquity; nor that he was the 
critic of his time ; nor that he had writ- 
ten 500 lines fmooth and pathetic as the 
Deferted Village: —No! but becaufe, 
colle€tively contidered, he had done as 
much as thefe, and more himfelf. Not- 
withftanding this, Dryden has been ex- 
celled by Shakfpeare, in the dramatic 
line ; and Milton, in his particular walk, 
Penferofo, &c. has excelled them both: 
fo that to fay, as fuperficialifis do, that 





fuch a one, or fuch a one is the greateft, 
é&c. is faying nothing to the pope! 
or 
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for, though there are various gradations 
of merit, it is certain that a verfatility of 
powers, that is, a capacity to exceed me- 
sty in every department of poetry, 
the light and the grave, the fublime and 
the burlefque, in al! their various modes 
and meafures—I fay, it iscertain, that a 
capacity approaching the nearelt to this; 
is the only unerring evidence of a fupe- 
rior genius, 

It is fome confolation, however, that 
an uxorious fondnels of Pope, and a con- 
tempt of lyric poetry, at prefent, refts, 
principally, among old men who fucked 
the milk of prejudice, and a few pedants 
who imagine that the production of an 
epic poem, or an epigram, is the ne plus 
ultra of merit and genius. An epic 
poem is, certainly a great work; but, 
we prefume, it is more the effect of art 
than of truth and nature: if not, why 
sfot more univerfal?—Why has not re- 
finement produced them in every nation, 
in everyage? The rapt bards of Ara- 
bia never fet their harps to notes of any 
fuch length! The Fingal of Offian is 
collected by Macpherfon—the principal 
mations of the orientals knew them not! 
—and yet none of thefe, in their poetry, 
are defective in fublimity or pathos,— 
And, laftly, the infpired writings, from 
which their greatelt advocates derive a 
fanétion for, or the principles of every 
fpecies of excellence, afford us a fpeci- 
men of almoft every other kind of poe- 
try, but the epic! Confiderations of 
this kind will tend to regulate and equa- 
lize our eftimation of this divine art; 
illuftrate its beauties and defets; and, 
inevitably improve a genuine tafte, how- 
ever it may be encumbered. 

This leads toa difcuffion of the mode 
of writing that has attracted the moft of 
the public attention for fome time pait, 
that is, thefonnet. One thing proves to 
us, that, the more fimple thefe are in their 
conftruction, the longer they will pleafe. 
This is evident in the admiration thofe 
of Mrs. Charlotte Smith have obtained, 
in preference to many others. 

The author of the Canons of Criticifm 


wrote feveral in the imitation of the Ita- 


lian, or Petrarchian mode, but they had 
few readers. ‘* The frequent recur- 
rence of the rhime,”’ has been noticed as 
diffonant to an Englifh ear, and is no me- 
rit in the Italian poets, as it arofe froma 
want of varicty in their terminations.— 


Effay on the various Ideas of Poetical Excellence, &¢. 567 





An imitation of thefe, among us, un- 
doubtedly requires the fkill of a Seward, 
in theit execution ; but it is fkill thrown 
away upon the many ; for, as long as the 
multitude, in another refpect, will prefer 
an Englifh or Scots tune to an Italian 
air or finale, fo long will the common 
ear prefer the fimple fonnet, viz. that 
compofed of three ftanzas of alternate 
rhimes and a couplet. No derogation, 
notwithftanding, is intended to either of 
thefe: genius is genius, whatever direc- 
tion it may take. But genius indepen-' 
dent of acquirements, or unlettered, has 
been much talked of thefe few years paft; 
and, according to fome critics, if they 
were not ironical, it is now frequent! 
Pretenfions to it may have become fre- 
—. Chatterton, Robert Burns, Mrs. ° 
earfley, and W. Hamilton Reid, in the 
poetical world, have fet it on this foot; 
but it was the untimely death of the 
former, more than his merit, that made 
his advocates fo warm in his favour; 
and, with Dr. Gregory, every fufcept- 
ible mind is Liable to be tranfported with 
pity and incignation. Burns’ claim is 
admittcd—ivirs. Yearfley has many ad- 
mirers—-and the public have been long 
delighted with Reid's infpiration, in 
every channel he has appeared in; and, 
in fome of them, his abilities have been 
mentioned by fome of the firft characters 
in the literary or poetical world. But, 
clofely viewed, unlettered genius is but 
the creature of the moment; the love of 
writipg naturally begets a love of reading, 
even where it did not exift as a previous 
habit. Few, as fome able critics have 
ohferved of Chatterton, ** write to be 
read without reading to write:”’ but the 
milchief is, that too many people con~ 
found learning with knowledge, good 
fenfe, or difcrimination. ‘There is, as 
Mr. Pope fays, a vaft difference between 
learning, intelligence, or languages ; 
‘and if a man has knowledge, it is not 
any great matter whether he has it from 
one language or another.” 

Upon the whole, the ardour of thofe 
who have been too warm in the caufe of 
unlettered gepius is to be excnfed, as it is 
evident that much of the femblance of 
learning or intelligence may be whipped 
into any dull fubject, in the courfe of a 
number of years. Simple poetic genius 
is then a capacity for fine writing ; and, 
properly, the beit ground for Jetters, as 
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far as they are concerned in compofition : 
fo that it is an unfounded notion, that a 
ity for writing ae profe is not 
enial with a poetical genius. 
For who that had a genius for poetry but 
excelled in profe? Pope’s was the moft 
mufical, Swift’s the moft correct, and 
Milton’s eminently nervous ; and with- 
out any idea of comparifon, we could 
even point out fome profe pieces of Mr. 
Hamilton Reid’s, which, deriving their 
excellence from his reading, {cientific 
tafte, and powers peculiarly difcriminat- 
ing, would, like the verfatility of his 
ical talents as muft excite aftonifh- 
mient at his obfcure fituation, as they 
would tend to gratify any other affec- 
tion. 








The BARons of VERGEN. 
(Continued from page 497-) 


PP HE duke was fo deeply affected with 

this eharge of treafon, in a man for 
whom he had entertained fo unbounded 
an efteem, that the whole night he was 
denied the enjoyment of repofe. The 
next morning he fent for Agolan; and, 
after having bitterly reproached him for 
his ingratitude and perfidy, he ordered 
him, that very day, to quit the duchy, if 
he did not withthe next to perifh up- 
on a gibbet. 

Thefe unexpected menaces, thefe 
cruel and unmerited reproaches, fo con- 
founded the knight, that for fome mo- 
ments, he was incapable of making an 
anfwer. The thought, alone, of being 
for ever feparated from his beloved Ver- 
gen froze his faculties with horror: but 
when he had recovered from his confter- 
nation, he entreated the duke to call to 
mind his zeal and fidelity, and not con- 
demn, without proof an the fuggeflion, 
perhaps, of fome malignant enemy, a 
man whofe bravery had been proved, 
and whofe conduct had been irreproach- 
able. ‘¢ It is not an enemy,” faid the 
duke: * it is the duchefs herfelf who is 
‘ae on dare you ¢all in queftion 

ec teflimony ?” 

This atrocious conduct of the duchefs, 
filled Agolan with horror. He would 
act, however, accufe her, in order to 





The Barons of Vergen. 








jaftify himfelf ; but, with an air of re. 
fignation, he went no farther than to fay, 
‘6 Since her grace has complained of me, 
the is, doubtlefs, confcious that the has 
good grounds for it, and I had beft ac- 
quiefce ; befides, now that you are pre- 
judiced againft me, what fteps could I 
take to prove my innocence?” 

The manner in which he delivered 
thefe words made its impreffion upon the 
duke. His former attachment and 
efteem for the knight already began to 
operate in his favour; but this fentiment 
was checked by a malignant remark 
the duchefs made on his indifference : 
that obfervation had ftruck the duke ina 
very fingular manner, and he had fcarce- 
ly a doubt upon his mind, but that he, 
who had never yet been known to ad- 
mire any of the court beauties, had con- 
ceived a paflion for the duchefs. To fa- 
tisfy his {cpuples, on this head, he requir- 
ed of Agolan to fwear, upon his honour, 
that he would anfwer, with truth, a 
queftion that was about to be propofed 
to him. The knight, who perceived 
but one practicable method to preferve, 
at once, the friendhhip of his oonten 
and the poffeffion of his miftrefs, took 
the oath, without hefitation. ‘* Well,’’ 
rejoined the duke, ‘* you have never 
been known, either at court or elfewhere, 
to have had an attachment; and, fo long 
as I am in that uncertainty, I fhall be- 
lieve - Have you any fecret?— 
Admit me into that confidence, which I 
think is due to my friendfhip; on that 
condition, it is reftored to you: but, if 
you refufe, I fhall confider you in no 
other point of view than that of a perfi- 
dious traitor, an object deferving my 
moft indignant anger. Make your 
choice.” 

Then was Agolan made fenfible of his 
imprudence in taking the proffered oath, 
and the cruel embarrafiment of his fitu- 
ation. Could he dare to acknowledge 
to the duke the love he entertained for 
his niece? Could he tranfgrefs the invio- 
lable fecrecy that Vergen had required of 
him ? If he declines an anfwer, he adds 
the guilt of perjury to the condemnation 
of banifhment; if he {peaks out, he be- 
trays his miftrefs ; and, in either cafe, he 
is {ure to lofe her. 


[To be continued.} 
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BENEVOLENC EZ. 
Addreffed to the Femare Reaper. 


“ Nor till invok’d 

* Can reitiefs geodnefs wait; your active 
fearch 

** Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d! 

** Like filent-working Heaven, furprifing 
oft 

** The lovely heart with unexpected good.” 

Thomfon. 


HAPPY the fair, whofe heart does ever 
flow, 
With feeling pity for another’s woe, 
And ftrives tocomfort thofe that are in need 
Of her affiftance, with the greateft {peed ; 
Nor tardy goes, when any ciaims her care, 
For to relieve, what pleafure to be there ! 
Ah! tell me you who've heard the mourn- 
ful tale 
Of private woe, can’t pity then prevail, 
And won’t the heart with fympathy dilate, 
For thofe that are in mis’ry’s cheerlefs ftate? 
JT know it mutt, how oft does forrow fill 
The heart when fecling for another's iil? 
Todwell on thefe in various waysopprefs’d, 
With forrows ne’er perhaps to he redrefs'd ; 
What painiu) thoughts will creud upon 
the mind, 
When we refiect of want and mis’ry join’d 
Unhappy race! fo many of you too, 
And yet you’r pity’d oniy by a few, 
Whofe worthy dceds in genr’ous acts are 
known, 
For they relieve, and make the cafe their 
own! 
Ye lovely fair! may every joy attend, 
On you who are to human kind the friend! 
Long may you live, rever’d by al! for worth! 
Tili death arrefts you to the native earth ! 
How pleafing thus to goodnefs give around, 
With hib’ral hand when objets fit are found; 
As nought but this I’m certain can fecure, 
A tranquil calm for ever toendure; 
For none frem us our feelings can deprive, 
From which we may true happinefs derive : 
Be then humane, and hear the widow’s cry, 
Relieve her wants in giving each fupply; 
And net toher, but others free impart, 
What is requir’d tochecr the drooping heart. 
Do you my fair rejoice in deeds like thefe, 
That can your hearts above all others pleafe; 
To foothe from forrew, or the hungry 
feed, [ deed ! 
I know you'll fay is phafure great in- 
Dre. 1789. 








0! = hearts, when mis'ry fhall com- 
lain, 

To re pity and relieve her pain ; 

And whilf ia life make this a conftant 
plan, 

To ever do the greateft good you can. 


Epwy, 





Lines compofed on fetting Sail from the Green- 
land Seas, afier a Month's Confinement 


among ft prodigious Bodies of Lee. 


Hanks! gentle breeze, whofe breath 
benign, 
Reftores frefh hopes to this fad breaft! 
That bids me all my fears refign, 
That {ets my forrowing heart at ref! 


And fhall I then behold once more, 
O! peerlefs, inexpreflive joy ! 

My dear, my long-loft native thore, 
Whofe charms my ev’ry with employ! 


Hail, Britain! emprefs of the main ! 
Bleft mother of a noble race! — 

Unmatch’d thy fons, on valour’s plain ; 
Thy daughter's in each female grace. 


Here freedom finds a fafe retreat ; 
Here commerce brings exotic gain; 

Here learning holds her {plendid feat, 
And arts and manufactures reign. 


Here Pan and Ceres deign refide ; 
Here Flora and Pumona {mile ; 

Here the bright Naiads, tov, abide, 
And bleis with golden age the ifle!— 


Here firft the vital air I drew; 

Here happy {pent my tender years; 
Here felt the charms of iovely Sue, 

The iover’s hopes, the lover’s fears !— 


Guard her from all impending harms, 
O! ye angelic pow'rs above! 

And quick reftore me to the arms 
Of the foft gentle maid I love!— 


Where’er the lovely wand’rer roves, 

By tinkling rills, or verdant bow’rs, 
Still tend her, all ye littie loves, 

And ftrew the way with frag: ant flow’rs. 


May no rude gale or fudden rain 
t’er difcompofe my wand’ ring fair!— 
May Zephyr from the weftern main, 
Jui walt afide her floating hair! 
4D And 
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And when flill night, to Morpheus’ care 
Commits my wearied Jumb'ring Sue; 

With pleafiog dreams amule the fair— 
How fond her Damon, and how tue! 


Adieu! each promontory high, 

Whofe fhaggy, rude, and rugged brew, 
Hoary, ufurps the mifty fky, 

And threats the reftlefs waves below! 


And thou, moft favage of thy kind, 
Dire Bruin! bane of human race! 

Adieu !—Where’er, to prey inclin’d, 
Thou ftalk’ft with folitary pace !— 


Thou prodigy of nature too, 
Enormous monarch of the main, 
Leviathan! ‘To all adieu!—— 
I ne’er fhall vifit you again ! 
W. B. 





DAMON and THYRSILIS, 
44 PASTORAL, 
By a Scuoor Boy. 


BErcath the fhade a branching oak dif- 
plays 

Two {wains ret r’d to fing their fylvan lays; 

Loye’s gentle paflion both their brealls 
intpir'd, 

And all their fou's were by the Mufes fir'd. 

Even Phebus’ felf might deign to hear 
them fing, 

When with their pipes they made the 
woods to ring 

The filver fun now clearly fhone around, 

The blooming flow’rs began to deck the 
ground; 

The gaudy lilies of the blufhing (pr ng, 

Anife, t’ adorn the feats where lovers ling. 

The warbling fongiters ope their teader 
throats, 

W hilft hills and vallies echo to their notes. 

Dhe ox laborious and the toiling fteer 

Pant with the labcurs of the opening 

car; 
And mothér earth fubmits her fruitfu: fides 
To bear the fhining fhare, the ploughman 
uides. 

Our fhepherd {wains reclining at their 
eale, 

Thus in alternate numbers tune their lays. 


Damon, 


Now hoary froft no more bedews the 
round, 

Nor gilet'ring 
around; 


ice o’erfhades the flow'rs 
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No more in cots our wooly flocks are pent, 
But to the fields to browfe are gladly fene. 


THYRSIS. 


When nature blooms the playful Jambs 
rejoice, 
And with glad bleating make a chearfal 
noife ; 
Shall we not then join with the joyousquire, 
And to foft numbers wake the tuncful lyre. 


DAmMOn, 


Our flocks removed from the {welling 
floods ’ 
No danger fear, but browfe along the 
woods. 
Now let us in alternate numbers fing : 
Phyrfis begin, and ail your ardour bring, 


THYRSIS. 


The chaunting thrufh fings to the vocal 
grove 
Not haif fo fweet'y as the nymph I love; 
The nightingale fhe rivals in her fong, 
Which draws the fhepherds round her in a 
throng. 


DAMON. 


Me Amiarillis courts with wanton cyes, 
And with a fmile invites me as fhe flies; 
But proud Lycoris all my love commands, 
And holds a willing captive in her bands, 


THYRSIS. 


With the tal! elm my Phillis may come 

pare, 

Her floe-biack eyes my filly heart enfare ; 

Her bloommg checks excel the blufhing 
rv ie, 

And where her milk- white bofom heaving 
throws, 

My panting breaft with tender paflion 
glows, 


Damon. 


Lycor's’ ringlets mock the curling vine, 

In golden wreaths they o’er her fhoulders 
fhine ; 

But when fhe trips along the verdant green 

She nught be taken fur the Cyprian queen, 


THYRSIS. 


When lovely Phillis joins the rural 
throng 
A thoufand graces fole to her belong ; 
And as the thorns are rival’d by thegines, 
Se Phillis o'er them far exalted find 


Damon, 
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DAMON. 


The aétive bee fucks honey from the 
flow 'rs, 

And lays it up into her waxen bow’'rs ; 

But choicer fweets | yco is’ breath exhales, 

Aad equals bicti Ara), a’, ip cy ga'es, 


THYRSIS. 


When Phillis {peaks the nodding forefts 

bend, 

And as the breathes fragrant perfumes 

afcend, 

Some Gud conduct her to my longiug arms, 

‘Aad blefs me with my Phillis’ heavenly 
charms! 


Damon. 


Lycoris me with haughty looks furveys, 
And laughs to hear me fing my rural lays; 
Vet ail the neighb’ring {wains applaud my 

fong, 
Perhaps their praife to me does not belong. 


Tuyrsis. 
When piping on the reed, my Phillis 
leads 
The herds to cooling ftreams, and verdant 
meads ; 


Then as affrighted to the groves fhe hies, 
And cafts a louk behind her as the flies. 


DAMON. 


My fheep no more fhall have my watch- 
ful care ; 
Lycoris frowns, and I muft now defpair! 
Like the fad turtle | may row deplore; 
Lycoris frowns, and pleafure is no more ! 


THYRSIS. 


Come, fhepherd, come forget the fcorn- 
ful maid, 
Behold the fields with purple {pring array’ d; 
See how ou flocks in richeit paftures 
raze, 
Hark, how the goldfinch warbles from the 
{prays ! 
Damon. 


Thefe joy may give unto the eafy mind, 
But not to me who am to grief confign’d. 
Love conquers ali, but none ¢an conquer 

love ; 
Mortals mutt yield, and heav'aly pow'rs 


abuve. ‘ 


THuyRsis. 
The fun fhines bright, and free from 


fcorching ieats 3 
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| And there reclin’d we'll bafk beneath his 
tay, 

And gariands weave, and crown our heads 
with bays 


Damon. 
The pleafing tafe your Phillis may ap- 
prove, 
But proud Lycoris laughs from yonder 
grove. . ; 
My herds I'd give to yain this charming 
mad : 
More blooming is fhe than the blufhing 
glade ! 
THYRSIS. 


The gliding ftreams now in foft mur- 
murs Bow, 

And gentle gales along their furface blow; 

Lhe waving willows rear their lowly heads, 

And fragrant balms periume the flow’ry 
meads. 


DAMON. 


The finny fith its fpotted mate purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the 
browle ; 

$9 I Lycorisioilow pace by pace, 
Who flying faft eludes me in the chace. 
he thirfly cattledrink the bubbling {prings 
And their giad lowings through the vallies 
Fitig 3 


Now vernal fhow'rs refrefh the genial 
ground : , 
Ye Gods! for love can no velicf be found! 


‘ 


SLANG SONNET. 


| EMOINE. 


——s 


By Henry 
EpUCATION. 
A Link-boy once, Dick Hedlfineb, ood the 
grin, [plied 5 
At Charine-crofs he long his bawling 
“ Here light, here light, your honour for 
a Wii's . ; 
To ev'ry cull and drab he loudly cried. 
In Leicefter Fields, as moft his ftory know, 
“© Come black your worhhip for a fingle 
* mag;”’ {¢ bag, 
And while he fhin’d, his Nelly fack'd the 
And thus they fometimes fiagg’d a pres 
cious } go. 


. ‘ s 

In Smithfield LOO; where graziere oft refor* 

Dic loiter’d there to take in men of cafh, 

With cards and dice was up to ev'ry fport, 
And at Salt Petre Bank would cut ada; 

Atev'ry knowing rie in ev'ry gang, 

Dick feblinch wasrhe pink of all the flang. 








Rufe, let us walk unto yon diftant feats, 


* Haifpeuny. ¢ Pocket. $¢ Good booty. 
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Viennz, Nov. 1. 


N the oth of OQober the Ruffians, 
afterhaving made themfelves matters 
of the fortrefs of Balanka, marched to be- 
fiege Akierman; and, though the Turkifh 
garrifon confifted of 1900 men, the Ruffians 
made themiclves matters of the fortrefs, 
having granted the Turks an honourable 
capitulation. The conquerors found fixty 
pieces of cannon 1m the fort, and an im- 
menie quantity of military ftores. 

Accounts are received et Vienna from 
Jafly, in Moldavia, that tle Auftrians had 
again defeated the Turks near Brailow, 
taken thirty pieces of cannon from them, 
and made themfelves mafters of that town 

Vaflowa was taken without a fhot. 

Marfhal Laudohn ordered a detachment 
of 30,000 mento befiege Orfova, under the 
command of the archduke Francis, and on 
the 28th of OMober he fummoned the go- 
vernor to furrender, who demanded 24 
hours to deliberate. 

The hofpodar of Wallachia has thrown 
off all fubjection to the Ottoman Porte, and 
put himlelf under the protection of the 
two Imperial courts. 

An army of 60,000 men is ferming in 
Bohemia, and magazines of all kinds of 
prqvifions colieQing there. Hungary and 
Bohemia are already taxed with their quo- 
ta; the former for 40,000 men; the latter 
fur 20,000. 

Warfaw, Nov. 4. They write from Jaffy, 
under date roth O&. that prince Potemkin 
has made himfelf matter of Kilia-Nova, in 
Beilarabia, and that after this conqueft he 
re-united the fevera!l detached corps of his 
army, and even that of the general du Su- 
warew, who was on march to attack the 
ferafkier Haffan Pacha, formerly grand- 
admiral, who has taken poft near Ifmail, 

Hague, Nov. 5. At Bruffels ail private 
affociations are «prohibited in the coffee- 
houfes and inns of that city, under a pe- 
nalty of fifty florins, and fix weeks banith- 
ment, for the firft offence; and an hundred 
florins, and perpetual exile for the fecond. 
The city is kept thut like a befieged town, 
and no carriages have been fuffered to pafs 
cut of it fince the 26th nit. 

Lifben, Nov. 10, The government con- 
tinues to refufe the privilege to American 
veflels, of navigating in the Mediteranean 
under a national flag: this is done in con- 
cert with the court of Madrid, to whom 
the American confuls had applied for the 
fame privilege, and were refufed, 
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Vienna, Nov. 23. The Turks furrendered 
Gladova without any refi: ance, and on cons 
dition only of their having liberty to retire 
when they chofe. They ictt behind then 
27 brafs cannon, four iron ones, 2544 quin- 
tals of powder, a great number of bails, 75 3 
quintals of flour, 250 quintals of bifcuir, 
150 bufhels of barley, 19¢0 of oats. The 
garrifon confilted of 324 Ipahis, and 153 
janizaries. 

Dinant, Nev. 26. The Brabant patriots 
pafling by our quarters were fuddenly at- 
tacked by a body of Auftrians marching 
with cannon, &c. and after ftanding their 
ground -fome time were at length obliged 
to retreat, with the lofs of ten men kiiled 
and wounded. They faved their colours 
and money, but have loft fome wagons 
with ammunition, which were taken from 
them by another body of Auftrians who 
attacked th«m in the rear. 

Bruffels, Nov. 28. The capture of Dick 
by the infurgents, in the night of the 24th 
and 2sth inft. isconfismed. That city was 
taken by soco men, commanded by gene- 
ral Vandermeerfch; the Imperial garrifon 
confifted of 800 men, only 200 of whom 
efcaped, the reft were killed or made pri- 
foners of war. 

Paris, Nov. 3¢ A deputy from the ifland 
of Corfica informed the national aflembly, 
that there had been a tumult at Baftia, in 
which feveral fhots had been exchanyed be- 
tween the citizens and the regiment in gar 
rifon. That the colonel of this regiment had 
happily fucceeded iu reftoring order: and 
thatthe tumult had been excited by falfc 
reports, that it was the intention of France 
to put the Corficans again under the do- 
minion of the republic of Genoa. He pro- 
pofed, therefore, to declare the ifland of 
Corfica part of tke French empire ; that its 
inhabitants fhall be governed by the fame 
conftitution as all other Frenchmen; and 
that the king fhall be requefted to tranfmit, 
and caufe to be publifhed there, all the de- 
crees of the national aflembly. This was 
decreed almoft unanimoufly. dt was alfo 
decreed, on the motion of M. de Mirabeau, 
« That thofe Corficans who, after fighting 
in defence of their liberty, abandoned their 
country when it was conquered, and who, 
neverthelefs, have committed no crime de- 
fined by law, fliall have free leave to re- 
turn to it, and exercife the rights of French 
citizens.” Thefe two decrees, as wifely 
conceived as they are liberally worded, will 
fecure the tranquility of Corfica. 
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Lown D O N. 
St. Ives, Cornwal, Nov. g. 


N Thu fday night, about twelve 
o'clock, came on a molt dread{yl 
gale of wind at north wefl, and the next 
morning and day exhibited the moft me- 
Jancholy fcenes of veifcis in diftrefs, at 
day-light a fice new brig, called the Mor- 
ris-town, of Swaniea, captain Mafon, la- 
den with coals from Swanfea for Truro, 
was driven afhore near Hay ec; the people 
were all faved, and it is hoped the veffel 
will be got off. About ten in the fore- 
Rwoon, a revenue cutter got to anchor in 
the bay, where fhe was ob'iged to ride out 
the gale. In the afternoon the William 
and Mary, captain Bamfield, of this port, 
laden with ftaves, falt, and tea, from Li- 
verpool, was driven afhore, the captain 
and another man were, with much difh- 
culty, faved, and nine were drowned. In 
the evening, the Liberty, of Teignmouth, 
captain Humphrys, from Liverpool, for 
Exeter, laden with coals and fa!t, came 
in fight with a flag of diftrefs flying; they 
were not able to reach the pier, and no 
affiftance could be rendered by the boats, 
two of which made feveral attempts, at 
the rifk of the people's lives. The veflel 
was brought to anchor, but about nine 
o’clock at night, they were obliged to cut 
the cab'es, and run the veffcl afhore; the 
men were providentially faved; but the 
captain, by a fall from the fhrouds, had 
the misfortune ef diflocating his aunc-e. 
The night before the gale came on, the 
Penguin of Dartmouth, bound to Briftol, 
arrived here from Newfoundland. Advice 
is juft received that the Mary of this place, 
captain Uren, is loft near Padftow, and 
One man drowned; a vefle) hound to Fal- 
mouth is afhore a few miles off 
Edinburgh, Nov. 9, Ou Thurfday, about 
five minutes after fix in the afternoon, a 
{mart fhock of an earthquake was felt at 
Comrie, near Crieff, and the neighbouring 
places. At Lawers the fhock~was fo dil- 
tin and violent that a whole family were 
alarmed. A loud rumbling noife was 
heard, refembling thunder; and the fhock 
appeared to itrike upwards from a great 
depth in the earth. Several perfons were 
nearly thrown dowr, and great wumbcrs 
of the inhabitants of Comrie left their 
houfes in the utmoft confternation. We 
do not hear of any damage being done. 
ln the courfe of two hours after the firk 
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fhock no lefs than thirty different leer 
noifes were diftin&iy heard. The pro- 
greis of the firft feemed to be towards the 
North-Weft, but afterwards more tw the 
Faftward. 

It is a curious and fiwgular fact, that, 
fince the 3: of Auguft laft, not a day 
or night has pafied but a variety of fhocks 
have been felt in the above neighbour 
hood Thofe on the 3:f of Anguft and 
sth inftant, were by far the moft violent, 
the jatter particularly. The noife has con- 
tinued frequently fince. 

14. There is now at Plymouth-dock, 2 
young man, a native of one of one of the 
Sandwich iflands. His manners are per- 
fectiy gentle and obliging. He is under 
the care of the gentleman who brought 
him to England, who has had him inocu- 
lated this week for the fmall-pox. He 
feemed to be rather frightened at the ope- 
ration; but is very likely to do well. In 
his condué& and behaviour, he bears a 
great refemblauce to prince Lee Boo, who 
died about four years fince of the fmall- 
pox in London. 

18. Their majefties honoured Covent- 
garden theatre with their prefence. It 
was the firft time of the king’s being 
there fince his illnefs, and of courfe the 
curiofity and loyalty of the people pro- 
duced the moft crowded aflembly, fo much 
that Drury-lane was filled with the over- 
flow. We cannot do juftice to the warm 
expreffions of love and tranfport which 
burit from the audience on the king’s en- 
try, and the fame acclamation was reiter- 
ated at every interval throughout the even- 
ing. His majefty looked extremely well, 
and enjoyed the play and entertainment 
with his ufual apparent pleafure. The 
manager had very properly made arrange- 
ments to keep order, by defring that fer- 
vants might be fent at bour o'clock; and 
confidering the igymeofe multitude, the 
houfe was more than commonly decent. 
It was faid to be the fulleft houfe ever 
known to the treajury of the theatre, and 
that there were at leaft 3000 people pre- 
{ent. 

Edinburgh, Now. 19. For fome time paft, 
the weather here has been extremely bad 
and, we are forry to add, very difmal ac- 
counts have alfo been received from vari- 
ous parts of the countfy. In fome places, 
the corns are yet to cut down; in others, 
the rains have been fo inceflant and heavy, 
that, where they have undergone the ope- 
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ration of the fickle, they are fo thorough!y 
dienched with water as not to be in a fitu- 
gtion*of being brought intothe barn-yards, 
and many farmers, it-is feared, will fufler 
great lofs. Since Sunday laft, a greac de 
luge of rain has fallen here, moftly during 
the night-time, particularly ou Wednefday 
night, laft night, and this morhing. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 19. The bifkops and 
clergy of the Scotch cpifcopal church, who 
had not met in general convention for a 
century before, affembled at Laurencekirk, 
to the number of near fifty, on Weduel- 
day laft. ‘The meeting for the purpoles of 
deliberation was held in the clegaut public 
library-room built by lord Gardenfton, for 
the entertainment of travellers. There 
thefe venerable fathers, and worthy paft- 
ors, had an opportunity of meeting each 
other, unmolefted, after a long lapfe of 
time, under the protection of that mild 
government, to which, it is weil known, 
they are as ftronmgly attached as any fub- 
jeQs in the Britifh dominions. The gentle- 
men who attended his convention were 
from every diftri&t of the country, from 
Edivburgh to Invernefs, including the 
Weft Highlands. Atthe head of 30,000 
people, the bufinefs of the church engaged 
their attention for two days. 

19. Was effeled the greateft object of 
internal navigation in this kingdom. 

The Severn wag un'ted to the Thames 
by an intermediate canal, afcending by 
Stroud, through the vale of Charlford, to 
the height of 343 fret, by 40 locks; there 
entering a funnel through the hill of Sa- 
perton, for the length of two miles and 
thee furlongs, and defcending by 32 locks 
it joined the Thames near Lechlade, 

A boat, with an union flag on her maft- 
head, polled laden for the firft time to St. 
Tohn's-bridge, below Lechlade, in the pre- 
tence of great numbers of people who were 
affembled on the occafion; and who an- 
fwerel a falute of 12 pieces of cannon 
from Bafeott-park by loud huzzas, A din- 
ner was given at five of the principal inns 
at Lechiade, and the day ended with ring- 
ing of helis, a bonfire, anda ball. Woth 
refpe&t to the internal commerce of the 
kingdom, and the fecurity of communica- 
tiom in time of war, this junction of the 
Thames and Severn mutt be atrended with 

he moft beneficial confequences, as even 
tures from the Baltic, and prov:fions 
from freland, may reach the capital and 
the ports at the mouth of the Thames in 
fafety. And all the heavy articles from 
the mines and founderies in the heart of 
Wales, and the countries contiguous to the 
Severn, may find a fecure and certain con- 
veyance to the capital, 
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20. The mango-tree is found to flourifh 
in many parts of Jamaica, and has beew 
propagated in immenfe numbers; in two 
or three years, there is littie doubt but this 
delicious fruit will be in great perfeion 
and abundance there. 

A new navigation, to conne& Shrewf- 
bury and Cheiler is in preparation. *The 
dire@tion of this very ufeful work is to be 
through the rivers Perry and the lakes at 
Ellefmere. The advantages of the work, 
to two fuch opulent towns, and through fo 
fine a country, are obvious. The exccution 
is deemed very ealy, and certainly pradtia 
cable. The engineer is Mr. Duncombe. 

Nov.2t. the court of king’s-bench, 
a fubjeét of very great importance to the 
adminiftration of criminal juftice was 
mentioned, Lord Kenyon requefted Mr, 
Recorder to infift, that the iwformations 
taken before juftices of the peace fhould, 
agreeably to act of parliament, be return. 
ed to the Olid Bailey or other courts, 
where the prifoners are to be tricd. It 
was obferved, that thefe returns were ne. 
ver made except from Bow-itreet. They 
ferved two purpofes, firft, the caufe for 
which the prioner was committed ; and 
feeondly, by means of them, the judge 
can compare the evidence given by the 
profecuter and his witnefles, before the 
magiftrate and at the trial. 

23. The gentlemen of the county of 
Wilts have had the ground traced,.and the 
furveyor has declared that it is practicable 
to extend a navigation from the Bafing- 
ftoke canal weftward, The advantage 
muft be very great in time, by joining the 
ports of Briftol, Southampton, and Portf- 
mouth, with the mecropoiis, &c. 

Lincolnfoire, Nov. 23. Our diftrefs is 
very great indecd, and our apprehenfions 
God knows, our reafonable apprchenfions, 
are yet much greater ftill! All our luw 
grounds are under water. The fens, the ifle 
of Holdernefs, and al! around, look like a 
fea. Even where the land is not thus 
flooded, it is fo quagmired by the wet wea- 
ther, that the cattle cannot pafture, and the 
corn caunot be fown. What little grain 
has been fuwn, is too probably wafhedaway. 

24. Some difpatches were received at 
Whitehail from Gibraltar. 

The Gibraltar letters are dated the sth 
inft. at which time all were well, bur the 
fupply of frefh provifion is ftill very irregu- 
lar from the Barbary coaft. The Alge- 
rines have a very great naval force in the 
Mediterranean, where they have taken fe- 
veral valuable prizes, chiefly American and 
Rufiian. 

25.Within thecourfe of the laft fix months 





the demand for horfes for e\portation is fo 
imall, 
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_to fail fing'y as talt as they can be yotready, 


{mzll, as to occafion the price to be much ; Orford. 


lowered, nearly one-fifth itsvalue. This is 
attributed to the troubles in France and | 
Flanders. 

Dublin, Nov. 25. Early on Saturday laf, 
a fire was difcovered in one of the apart- | 
ments of the new cuftom-hi ule, which, | 
notwithitanding the moit adtive exertions, | 
continucd to burn with deftru@ive fury 
during the day, and was not compiete'y | 
extinguifhed till night. by this uafortun- | 
ate accident the weit end of that magnifi- | 
cent ediffce, ititernally decorated in a ftvle 
of moft expeniive e.cgance, and in the | 
rooms whereof a cor lidcrable quantity of | 
very vaiuable cubinet-work, &c. had been | 
fitted up, is now injured nearly as far a 
the devouring ciement could affect that 
yart of the building. A preat part of the 
Peautiful furniture belonging to the com- | 
mifliouers apartments, in the precipitation 
with which :t was unavoidab:y removed, | 
fuficrcd materia ly. 

28 The thips for Botany-bay are ordered 
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which will produce a confiderable faving. 
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30 beimy St. Audrew's day, the Royal 
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The north wing of that noble 
manfion, according to report, is confumed; 
and the fire, it is thought, would have en- 
tirely deftroyed the whole bu'lding if its 


} - 4% . 
'progre!s had not been impeded by a ftone 


arcade which divides the wing from the 
manedifice ‘The part deftroyed was, we 


underftand, the place inwhich the valuabie 


pictures were chiefly cepofited, moft of 
which have fuffe.ed in the havock of the 
conflagration. ‘Ihe Cerberus groupe, by 
Locatelli is, we hear, allo deflroyed, It 
was ufual at this feat to keep the enginesin 
proper order, but a negleé& in this refpea 
had been Iuffered to prevail for many years, 
fu chat little, if any, affiftance could be ob- 
tained from them. 

Dover, Dee. 14. The number of foreigners 
that continue to arrive from the continent 
is ftill very great, notwithftanding the ad- 
vanced feafon of the year. Two veflels are 
alfo arrived from Dunkirk with Flemings, 
who efcaped thither from Brabant, and are 
coming for a continued refideuce in Eng- 
land. 

Stamford, Dec. 25. On Friday laft, in the 
evenimg, a melancholy affair happened at 


Society hed their anniverfary meeting at | Kettering, in Northamptonfhire :--One 









their apartments in Somerfet-place in the | John Garlick, a journeyman fhoe maker, 
Strand, when the prefident, fir Jofeph | who had confined himfell to his bed (a4 is 
Banks, bart. inthe name ol the fociety, pre- | faid from a fulky bad fpiric), at leneth was 
feted the gold medal (called fir Godfrey | prevailed wpon by his mafter and fome of 
Cope y's) to Mr. Wiliam Morgan, for his | his relations to rife and afloctate himfelf 













two papers on the valucs of reverfions and | with his fhop-mates ; foon after he rofe, he 


durvivor fhips. 


became unruly, aud would leave the houfs ; 


‘The prefident on this occafion delivered | his mafter endeavouring to keep him in, 
the cuftomary difcourfe on the fubjeds con- | was flaobed by him in two places in the 


tained in Mr. Moryan’s papers. 
Afterwards the fociety proceeded to the 





lower part of his belly; another journey- 
man in the next room, hearing his mafter 


° . . . » | , ° 
choice of the council and officers for the | call murder, went to his aflittarce, who 


eniuing year, when, on examining the bal-4 


lots, it appeared that the following gentle- 
men were elected of the council: 

Of the old council—fir fofeph Banks, 
bart. Charles Blagden, M. D. Henry Ca- 
yendifh, efq.Chatle. Comber, M.D. George 
Fordyce, M.D. Fraucis duke of Leeds, the 
rev. Nevil Maikelyne, D, D. Conftaitine 
Johnlord Mulgrave, fir William Mufgrave, 
bart. Jofeph Pianta, efq Samucl Wegg. cfg. 

Of the newcouncil—John Campbell, efg. 
Edward Witaker Gray, M. D. Wiliam 
Marfden, efq. the rev, John Michell, B. D. 
John Paradite, efq. fir Lucas Pepys, bart. 
james Rennell, cfg. fir Jofhua Reynolds, 
Sun. Fraucis Ruffel, efy. Jofeph Windham, 
efq. 

‘And the officers were—fir Jofeph Banks, 
bart. prefident; Samuel Wegg, efq. treafu- 
rer; Jofeph Planta, efq. and Charles Blag- 
den, M. D. fecretaries. 

Dec. 7. A fire happenedon Monday night 


‘ 


at Houghton-hall, Norfolk, the feat of lord 





unfortunately received two ilabs in his 
breaft ; but a third perfon coming in to af- 
filt them, the crimina! made off, and has 
not been heard off. The mafter and man 
were in a fair way of recovery. 

Chelmsjord, Dec. 25. Saturday evening 
about fix o’clock, a duel was fought in our 
church-yard, between a hatter and a jour- 
neyman tallow-chandler, both of this town, 
A collar-maker was the fecond; they fired 
three times, but happi'y left the field of 
honour withoutaf{car. It feems, every ef- 
fort was ufed bycommodore Black Mazz}, 
the fecoud, to fettle the difference, bur 
without effect ; as they parted with a de- 
termination to meet again ina few days, tv 
fight with biunderbulles, 


Arrival of East-Inpia Snirs, 
Dec. 4. The Contractor, capt. bartlet, off 
Portland, from Canton. 
16. The Swallow packet, capt. Anderfon, 
from Bengal. 
BIRTES. 
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BIRTHS. 


02. 30. The princefs Fredrick of Den- 
mars, of a princefs.—Nov. 26. The hon. 
Mrs. Fermor, of a daughter.~—26. The 
lady of fir James Fitzgerald, of a daughter. 
—29. The lady of the right hon. Thomas 
Orde, of a fon.— 30. The lady of Dr. Hun- 
ter, of Charles-fircet, St. James’s-{quare, 


of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 


Nev. 14. Wm, Kellet,efq. of Merworth, 
Kent, to mifs March, of Tunbridge Wells. 
—J]. Hammond, efg. of Dover, to mifs 
Place.— Ja. Lucas, eiq: of Holborn, to mifs 
Smith.— Ph. Dutton, efq. of Eaft G:inftead, 
to mifs Holmes.—21. Ch. Wilkins, efq. of 
Hawkhurft, Kent, to mifs Lucy Shingler, 
of Cranbrook.—R. Longden, fq of Afhs 
borne, to mifs Jane Danfer, of Doucafter. 
—Wrm. Proud, efg. of Martin’s-lane, Can- 
non-ftr. to mifs Day, of Kingfland. —Tho- 
mas Evans, efq. of the Middie Temple, to 


mifs S. Bailey.—Caprt. Arch. Campbell, of . 


the 104th reg. to mifs Phillis Recks, of 
South-Budgley, Hants.—Simon Wetherell, 
ef. of Wells, tomifs Biggs, of Bath.—H. 
Spendlove, efq. of Grantham, to mils Pa- 
cey.—W. Newton efq. of bridgewater, to 
mifs Seliers.—J. Morley, efq. of White- 
haven, to mifs Eliza Clayton, of Prefton. 
~— Cha. Rowe, efy. of Coveutry, to milfs 
Hinton. Dee. 1. J. Lind, M. D. phyfician 
of the royal hofpital, Haflar, to mifs Play- 
er, of Catisfield, Hants.—4. Tho. Fitzher- 
bert, efq. of Pitt Place, Epfom, Surrey, to 
mifs Pye.—Rev. Mr. Armitrong, of Moa- 
diff, county of Tipperary, to mifs Beresford. 
—Wm. Corneck, cfq. of Walthamitow, to 
mifs Mary Green, of Old-f'r—Wm. Rey- 
nolds, efq, of Coolbroek Dale, to mifs 
Hannah Bell, of Bridgewater.—The rev. 
Bourchier Wm. Wrey, of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford, to mafg Bethe!, of Bradford, 
M ilts.— Ch. Dukes, efq. of Newcaitle, to 
mifs Bood —Wm. Dugcan, efq. of Pent- 
Jand, to mifs Forbes.— Ja. Stanton, efq. of 
Hackney, to m:& King.—Jof. Smith, efq. 
of Tower Hill, to mifs Boullen,—Cha. 
Mence, efq. of Oxford-ft. to mifs Dean. — 
Steph. Howell, efg. of Briflol, to mifs 
Pemberton.—Ja. Deacon, efq. of Canter- 
bery, to mils Lodge.—Mr. Brown, a mii- 
wor canon ef Carlile, to mils Penelope 
Liddle. 


Birth:, Marriage:, 


and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 


‘Nov. 14. Ja. Tomkins, efq. of Enfield, 
—The prince of Swartzenberg. — The 
prince ‘of Anhalt Kethen.— Tho. Raines, 
efqy. of Welheck-flr.—W,. Martin, efq. of 
Billericay, Effex.—Samuel Monkley, efq. 
of Leeds.—Edward Towers, efq. of Wey- 
mouth.—Ph. Roberts, efq. of Salifbury.— 
Mifs Rudge, of Wolverhampton, —R.Bent- 
ley, efq. of Leck, Staffordthire.—Jof. Fof- 
fter, efg. of Albemarle-ftr.—2. Sir Fr, 
Drake, bart. rear-admiral of the red.— 
—— Shefieid, efq. of Reading.—Rich. 
Biggs, efq. of Camerton.—Dr. Warren, 
phyfician, of Taunton.—Lieut. Ja. Smith, 
of the navy.—H. Cooper, efq. of Coal 
Afhton, Somerfethire.—Edw. Falconer, 
efy. of Derby.—Mrs. Lethbridge, of Bi- 
fhop’s i.ydeard, Somerfethire —w~. Tol. 
dervy, efq. of Leominiter.—Mrs, Arnold, 
of Stratford, Eflex.—Mrs. Randolph, of 
Wimbledon. ~The :el:& of Jofeph Banks, 
efq. LL.B. of Lincoln s-inn.—Sir J. Reade, 
bart.--Tho. Bedingfield, efq. of kpping.— 
Jacob Grofe, efq. deputy iseut. of Hants, 
Ph. Mafley, efq of Leeds.—Srafford Brif- 
coe, efy. of Twickenham.—Mark *mithe 
fon, efq. of Aldborough.—Tho. Veatris, 
efy. of Shacklewell-creen.— ‘Vm, Stud- 
well, efq. of Great Ormond-itr.—J, An- 
drews, efy. of Alford, Lincoinfhire — Lady 
of §. C. Harvey efq. of Cetbury, Glou- 
cefterfhire.—Sir Edw. Knatchbuil, bart.— 
2¢. H. Lee; D.D. warden of Wincheftere 
College.—2z6. Mifs Watkins, of Kenfington. 
— 29, Lady of Stephen Sayer, efq. of Ox- 
ford-ftreet—30. R: Maitland, efy. of 
Greenwich.—Dec. t. Mrs. Fletcher, of Geé- 
rard-itr,— Wm Rowles, efy. of Clapham. 
2. Ja. Draper, efiq. of Long Layton.— 
Ab. Durell, efq. of Malton, Yorkthire.— 
Mr. J. Quin, prebendary of Eton.— 
——Calvert, efq. fon of Felix Calvert, éfq. 
—Broderic Hartwell, efq. of Plymouth.— 
Adolph Boen, efq of Devonthire-fq.— 
J. Cooke, efq. of Gloucefter-(q.—Jof. Eyre, 
efq. chief clerk of Chfift’s Hofpital.— 
Mrs. Britten, of Henley, Oxfordfire.— 
Walter Serocold, M. A. vicar of Ful- 
bourn, All Saints, Cambridgefhire.— James 
Davifon, efq. of Wigton,~—Pat. Stuart, 
efy. of Dundee.—Ph. Doubbes, efq. of 
Bridgwater.—Mr. Lodington, rector of 
Haddifcee, Norfolk.—Eari Cowper— 


Geo. Lynch, M. A. rector of Cheriton, 
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